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FOR MORE INFORMATION ON MORTON 
SAFE-T-SALT, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please have a Morton Salt representative call me for an 


appointment to explain all the advantages of your Safe-T- 
Salt program. 


Name___— 
Title 


Address 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. TS7 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II! 


*Safle-T-Sa 2 trademark of the Morton Salt 
Item No. |—Reader Service Card 





use the 
READER SERVICE 
POSTCARD 


(opposite the last page) 


to secure information 
and materials on... 


_ * Equipment 


new and useful safety 
equipment and materials 


oe 


offered by manufacturers 


Safety Products 


advertised by reliable 
manufacturers 








THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF YOUR DRIVER 


i DUC ATl ON Now you can eliminate the costly, time- 


consuming 1 to 1 teacher-student ratio 
through the use of the Aitna Drivotrainer 
system. This modern method of classroom 
instruction permits one teacher to instruct 
up to 24 students simultaneously! 

A precision electro-mechanical simulator, 
the Drivotrainer system is comprised of 
stationary “‘cars,”’ a projector, screen and 
series of training films, and a central record- 
ing unit which automatically scores each 
student. This provides all the benefits of 
group teaching yet allows individual atten- 
tion to be given as needed. 

Effectiveness of the Drivotrainer system 
can be measured in better on-the-road judg- 
ment and safer driving attitudes. Economy 
can be proven because an average installa- 
tion pays for itself in three years. But the 

FREE BROCHURE -Learn how the Drivo- biggest saving is measured in human lives! 
trainer system can make a contribution to safe 


driving in your community, write to Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Drivotrainer Division, 


19-G N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. DRIVOTRAINER 


ROCKWELL” 
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Group Discussion Techniques for Driver 
Education. Kenneth T. Sawers. 1961, 40 
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AN EXCITING NEW APPROACH 
TO DRIVER TRAINING AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Positive attitudes toward highway safety are progressive traffic situations and safe driving tech- 
successfully developed via this completely new visual niques. Overhead projection, from the front of the 
training approach never before utilized in the driver room, enables instructors to face audiences, conduct 
training field. group discussion and observe reactions. 


The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES Educational institutions, industry, insurance com- 
is a complete, effective and amazingly versatile train- panies, government agencies, the armed forces, civic 
ing program presented with an overhead projector. groups and others interested in promoting highway 
It is invaluable for initial training, re-training and safety will find the DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPA- 
attitudinal training of teen-age, adult and professional RENCY SERIES to be an indispensable new addi- 
drivers. tion to their driver safety training programs or driver 
The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES _— @ducation classes. 

utilizes large, heavy gauge multi-colored plastic For complete information and illustrated literature, 
transparencies with attached overlays to illustrate write to... 





THE COMPLETE SET INCLUDES 
106 BASIC TRANSPARENCIES, 
144 OVERLAYS, DETAILED 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL AND 
STURDY CARRYING CASE. 
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FEW weeks ago the news- 
papers headlined an_ Illinois 
highway accident in which two 
persons were killed and one was 
painfully injured. The injured sur- 
vivor was Bishop Gerald Francis 
Burrill, well-known Episcopal Bishop 
of Chicago. 
From his hospital bed, Bishop 
Burrill said: “I'd always thought 


News from Capitol Hill 
Traffic Record 

New Safety Equipment 
Safety Product Literature 


Advertisers’ Index 


about buying seat belts. Now, I'll 
never drive without them again.” 


The fact that the Bishop was 
half converted to seat belts be- 
fore the accident and that he is 
now a firm believer, speaks well 
for seat belt missionary work. Had 
his accident occurred 10 years 
ago, he would hardly have equated 
seat belts with survival—in fact, 
he might never have heard of 
them. 


Incidents showing increasing 
public awareness of seat belts crop 
up frequently. They prove that 
progress is being made. 
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April Toll Tops Record 


by H. Gene Miller 





V OTOR vehicle deaths in April last April, and 26 had increases. 
x totalled 3,050. This was a 3 per 
cent increase over the same month a 


year ago, when 2,960 persons died 


Traffic Summary For four months 22 states showed 
decreases, and 27 had increases. 
April 1961 1960 Change Cities experienced a 7 per cent de- 
Deaths ..... 3,050 2,960 +3% crease in April, according to reports 
from 748 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. For four months, these cities 


™% a . 
spose a April high was Deaths ..... 10,780 10,630 also showed a 7 per cent decrease. 
a in } > 


The total of 3,050 was the highest 
April total on record, and the first 
April that the number has exceeded Four Months 


Mileage Cities with fewer deaths in April 
totalled 137, compared with 106 hav- 
ing more deaths, 505 showed no 
change (mostly perfect records). 


Despite the record high total, esti- 
mates of travel for the month indicate (billions) 
the death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles) was one of the lowest Death Rate 
on record. If the death rate had been For four months, 210 had decreases 
as high as it was in 1950, there would while 224 had increases, with 314 
have been 4,300 deaths during the indicated to be about 1 per cent ahead showing no change. 
month instead of 3,050. If it had of last year. This increase coupled In April, 569 of the 748 cities re- 
been as high as it was in 1940, deaths with a similar 1 per cent increase in porting had perfect records. Of these, 
would have totaled 5,500, and if it deaths, produced a mileage death rate the three largest were: Wichita, Kan. 
had been as high as it was in 1934 of 4.8 (deaths per 100,000,000 ve- (254,700), Syracuse, N. Y. (216,000) 
(the first year records were compiled ) hicle miles), equalling the record low and Charlotte, N. C. (201,600). 
deaths would have totaled 8,500 established for the same months of For four months 344 of the cities 


For the first four months of 1961, 1960. ; still had perfect records. Of these the 
deaths were only 1 per cent higher Disabling injuries during the first three largest were: Bridgeport, Conn. 











I . x 
than they were during the same months four months of the year are estimated (156,700), Evansville, Ind. (141.- 


of 1960. The totals were 10,780 in at about 400,000. These are injuries 500) and South Bend, Ind, (132.- 
1961 compared with 10,630 in 1960 resulting in disability beyond the day i00). 
Travel for the first four months is of the accident and do not include 
minor injuries which undoubtedly to- 
H. Gene Miller j € - tal hundreds of thousands more. 
ional Safety Council's research and stati Among 49 states reporting April 
lepartment experience, 23 had fewer deaths than 


The three leading cities in each 
population group at the end of April, 
ranked according to the number of 


To Page 37 





Leading at the End of April 
States Cities 


Alaska —57 % Louisiana Charlotte, N. C. —88% Akron, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. —69 %o Indianapolis, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. —69 % Los Angeles, Calif. 
Delaware —39 % South Carolina Kansas City, Mo. —58% Atlanta, Ga. 
Maryland —37 % Florida Cleveland, Ohio —57% New York, N. Y. 
Albuquerque, N. M —57% Oakland, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. —53% San Francisco, Calif. 
New Mexico —25 % North Carolina Buffalo, N. Y. —50 % Memphis, Tenn. 
New Hampshire —24% Washington i Syracuse, N. Y. —50 % Oklahoma City, Okla. 
long Beach, Calif. —42 % Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dayton, Ohio —40 % Detroit, Mich. 
Mississippi —16% New York San Antonio, Tex. —35 % Tucson, Ariz. 
Wichita, Kan. —33% Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio —30 % Phoenix, Ariz. 
Georgia —15% Virginia Dallas, Tex. —27 % Philadelphia, Pa 


Hawaii —39 % Kentucky 


Vermont —37 % Maine 


Ohio —21% Indiana 


Utah —16% Tennessee 


*Less than .5 per cent 
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@ Today’s Traffic 


Polite Traffic pursuit has assumed a jaunty aspect in Leeds, England, where a special 
but firm squad of “courtesy cops” drive sports cars capable of 100 m.p.h. and higher 
speeds. It’s their job to catch up to speeders and caution them to slow down. 
They are chosen for their driving ability and tact. However, when an obviously 
dangerous driver shows up, the officers substitute prosecution for persuasion. 


Seat belt Swedish motorists are sold on safety belts. In September 1959, 27 per cent 
leaders of Swedish cars were equipped with safety belts—in 1960 the figure rose to 40 
per cent. Volvo, the biggest motor car manufacturer in the country, is 
going to provide safety belts in all its cars, and Saab, the second largest, 
will provide seats to which belts can be easily attached. Most importers 
of foreign cars are considering providing belts free of charge. 


Recognition In Japan, taxi drivers who have not caused a traffic accident during a 
for pros period of at least two years are given a certificate, a badge and a sticker 
to be posted on the windshield. Of the 20,000 taxi drivers in Tokyo, 
2,745 have been thus commended. In Germany also, distinctions are 
awarded for driving without accidents. 


The show’s In the best Dutch tradition, the Netherlands Association for the Prevention 
the thing . . . of Road Accidents has been organizing travelling fairs which go from town 
to village spreading traffic safety propaganda. The shows, which are 
transported in caravans (trailers), make use of brass bands, choral singing, 
film showings and children’s entertainments to put their message across. 


Mexico says, The Mexican Government Tourist Department has commissioned a fleet of 
“Welcome” 10 jeeps to aid tourists. The jeeps will be manned by a pair of uniformed 
men one of whom will speak English. They will roam Mexican roads 
carrying spare parts, tools, maps, guides, first aid equipment, hauling 
chain and two-way radios. Tourists can look forward to quick service 
in emergencies. And it’s all on the house—except for parts. 


Private Michigan State University has a “little united nations.” It’s an evening 
peace corps driver education course, designed primarily for foreign students and their 
wives by MSU’s Highway Traffic Safety Center. Twenty-two homelands 
are represented by 76 students who will take back with them American 
concepts of traffic safety. 
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TRAFFIC HELP 
FOR HIRE 


A consulting service provides specialists 
when you need them—to solve a single problem . . . to develop 


a broad action program . . . or to render a continuing advisory service 
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HO needs a traffic engineering 
consultant ? 


This is a good question, and one 
that is frequently asked. Depending 
on the disposition of the enquirer, it 
can have two very different meanings 


Most often it is posed by a sincere 
individual who wants to know just 
how the consultant fits into the trafh 
picture—and, more specifically, if the 
consultant can help him. 


Occasionally it is put by an indi- 
vidual who thinks any kind of con- 
sultant is a smooth-taiking expert with 
slide rule and briefcase who charges 
you a fat fee to do something you 
could do better for yourself 


This article 1s intended to answer 
both types of questioners 


First of all, let's get a correct pe 

spective on the consultant. Usually he’s 
a hard-headed professional with con 
siderable know-how and experience 
who ts equipped to render a variety of 
services—at a price commensurate with 


their value 


The SCOPC ot these services is 

well understood by those who 
uuld benefit most from them. As a 
result, governmental agencies and 
others often hesitate to call in a con 
sultant 


Sometimes they think the consultant 
is only interested in big, expensive 
jobs. This is not so, as many com 
munities which have employed con- 
sultants can attest. Frequently, ofhcials 
do not understand the circumstances 
under which a consultant may be help- 
ful. Or they may think that the en- 
gaging of a consultant represents an 
unwise use of public funds. To the 
contrary, the use of top-flight pro- 
fessional advice sometimes can effect 
a great saving by preventing an in 
correct but treatment of 
plan 


expensive 


Getting down to cases, just what 
kind of consultant 
render? Generally, they fall into three 
broad categories 


services Can a 


The first is the 
single problem 
gerous intersection or a single location 
which is causing an unusually great 
degree of congestion. At the other ex- 


treatment of a 
this might be a dan- 


George W. Barton is president of Bar 
ton-Aschman Associates, Inc., 
and planning consultants, 
Evanston 


engineering 
Chicago and 


by George W. Barton 


treme, the consultant can study an en- 
tire community and develop ‘a broad 
action 
several years to come 


prehensive approach. A third type of 


This is a com- 


service is a Continuing advisory service 


in which the consultant serves the 
community just as if he were a patt- 
time employe 


How a consultant can help a com 
munity 
lem was demonstrated last year in a 


Midwestern city of 11,000 population 


solve a single specifi prob- 


Just at the edge of the business dis 
trict five streets came together, creat- 
intersection that 
As might 
be expected, this was a high-acci 
Pedestrians, especially 


dren trom a nearby school, had 


ing a 
stretched for nearly a block 


complicated 


location 


difficulty in crossing 


Divide and Solve 


This city had a city engineer but 
trathic engineer. Various tr 


been tried at the intersection 


itments Nad 
Iwo ot 
three one-way circulation patterns were 
tried to see if they would sin plity the 
situation. Multiple-phase signals were 
tried in combination with various types 
of turn restrictions. Police ofticers were 
used to supplement the trath« 
especially to help school children nego 
tiate the None of the 
treatments successfully corrected the 
trafhe congestion, permitted safe pe- 
destrian crossings and satisfied the ac- 


signals, 


intersection 


cess requirements of abutting business 
establishments. Seemingly, one or two 
of these objectives could be satisfied 
by the trial treatments, but not all 
three 


A consultant was called in. After 
careful study, he came up with a prac- 
tical solution. By channelization, he 
divided the one large intersection into 
two manageable which 
could be controlled by trathc signals. 
He designed the channelization and 
the signal installation, allowing the 
community to take bids for the con- 
struction. 


intersections 


Since the channelization has been 
installed, congestion has been substan- 
tially eliminated. According to the 


program, outlining work for 


police, the accident experience has 
vastly improved, but not enough time 
has elapsed for evidence on this point 


to be conclusive 


A city of similar size, but with a 
different kind of problem location als 
found the solution when it contacted 
consultant 

this instance, a bridge appeared 

an impossible bottleneck. At 

rush hours, the bridge would fill wit! 
trathc, with lines of waiting cars 
backed up across the bridge and 
through a nearby neighborhood buss 
ness district. The lines of cars waiting 


to get onto the bridge interfered with 


pedestrians trying to get back am 


forth from one side of the street t 
the other in the business district. The 
intersection with a mayor cross street 
frequently was blocked even thougl 

signals there. Cars 


section on 


did not 


He found that the problem was 
I 
the brid ge itself, but the ompli ite 


intersection at the end of the bridge 
By channelizing this intersection and 
installing a small one-way system, he 
relieved the congestion, allowing trat- 
fic to move efficiently. This solution 
permitted the community to postpone 
the construction of an additional bridge 


tor 12 years 


sometimes a proposed trafic 1m- 
provement arouses considerable local 
controversy, In such cases, a consultant 
can be engaged to provide an unbiased 
answer that ts clearly and convincingly 


predicated on fact rather than opinion 


This was illustrated in a situation 
that occurred in a Southwestern com- 
munity of 60,000. In this city, one 
group of citizens and officials believed 
that the problems of congestion on the 
two main downtown business streets 
required that they be converted to a 
one-way pair. 

When a consultant studied the situ- 
ation, he found that more than halt 
the trathc crowding these two business 
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streets was circulating to and from a 


nearby industrial area and had noth 
to do with the downtown 


He recommended improvements 
along a route several blocks outside 
the business district to handle the in- 
dustrial movement, leaving the busi- 
ness streets for use by the customers 


and businessmen of the downtown 


area, 


The initial improvements on the 


by-pass or cross-town route consisted 


of some pavement widening, the in- 
stallation of several trafhc signals and 
stop sl 
| 


gn protection Even though the 
] 


industrial employment has increased 


approximately 25 per cent, the trathc 


apy 
loads on the downtown streets have 
been significantly reduced. In the light 
of this experience, the city is pre- 


paring to move ahead with the second 


r 
stage of improvements along the cross- 


town route which will include railway 

grade separation and the acquisition 

of property to eliminate a serious oft- 
pv] 


a non-fe 
its unusual char- 
understood by the local 
it is not recurring regu 


neconomical for the com- 


munity to place on its staff a man spe- 
cialized in this tield. 


A city of 45,000 faced such a situ- 
ation two years ago and called in an 
outside expert. Most of the city’s traf- 
fic signals were 30 to 35 years old. 
Not only were they obsolete, but they 
were so badly worn that they no 
longer could be coordinated, so they 
impeded traffic as much as they helped 
it 


It looked as if a completely new 
signal system was needed. Questions 
were, “what kind?’, how should it 
operate ?”’, “how much should it cost ?” 


The specialist they consulted made 
a complete study of the movement 
requirements of vehicular and pedes- 
trian trathc. He produced an operating 
plan to show how the individual sig- 
nals should be timed and how they 
should be coordinated in a system. 
This established the kind of equipment 
that would be required. He drew con- 
struction plans, assisted the city in 
taking bids and supervised the in- 
stallation. The city now has an efficient 
system which has facilitated trattc flow 
and reduced traffic accidents. 


Faced with similar circumstances, 
another city had far less satisfactory 


results. This city bought equipment on 


Sometimes traffic bottlenecks can originate blocks from focus of con- 
gestion. The specialist can locate the cause and apply the remedy. 


the recommendation of inexperienced 
personnel and learned to its regret that 
a large part of its investment in new 
equipment was lost. A second major 
expenditure was necessary before a 
coordinated system could be evolved. 


For years this city had had signal 
control at a number of its downtown 
intersections. As traffic increased and 
the city grew, it became evident that 
many of the gaps in the downtown 
signal system should be filled in by 
the installation of additional signals. 


The equipment purchased in_ this 
case, was excellent equipment but was 
not suited to the circumstances. Since 
the new equipment could not be co- 
ordinated with the existing equipment 
at a reasonable cost, traffic delays in 
the downtown area were magnified 
after the new signals were installed. 
In this instance it was learned that 
most of the newly installed equipment 
would have to be shifted to outlying 
intersections and new equipment 
purchased for the downtown area. 


Interim Help 


Small, rapidly growing communi- 
ties often find that a consultant can 
help them through the ‘growing 
pains” stage of development. Typical 
of such communities ts a Southeastern 
city that is growing fast 


Though it has a number of young, 
intelligent professionals on its staff, 
the city budget is not yet sufhcient to 
permit the employment of a full-time 
street and traffic engineer. The com- 
munity saw the need for professional 
advice to assure safe and efficient 
city growth. As a result, they asked a 
consulting engineer to work with them 
on a continuing basis, using an agreed 
retainer. 


The engineer visits the city at agreed 
periods, confers on problems that have 
arisen since his last visit, outlines in- 
vestigations that need to be made lo- 
cally to permit an engineering solu- 
tion, reviews plans and assists the city 
staff in reaching decisions on a wide 
range of matters relating to safety, 
traffic and streets. 


In the first year, the consultant and 
the city staff working together focused 
their attention on problems of imme- 
diate traffic relief. 


In the field of traffic movement, 
they took one step after another to 
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secure the maximum value from the 
existing street system, at a minimum 
cost, though relatively simple trafhic 
engineering techniques such as restric- 
tions on curb parking, channelization, 
pavement marking and signal control. 
In fact, facilities were reorganized and 
the city’s personnel trained so that 
most routing work of this nature 
would proceed on a systematic basis 
thereafter. 


The second matter receiving atten- 
tion was the collaboration between the 
city planner and the consultant in de- 
veloping standards to guide develop- 
ment in the rapidly growing com- 
munity. Typical standards included 
zoning requirements, control over 
driveways and curb cuts, subdivision 
control and standard cross-sections for 
primary routes. 


After the most pressing immediate 
problems had been handled, attention 
was then directed toward work of a 
more long range character. 


The city had appropriated funds for 
two large street improvements. The 
consultant prepared the geometric de- 
signs so that the city engineer could 
proceed with construction plans, There 
was an evident need for a greatly ex- 
panded signal system and coordination 
of signals into a modern system. The 
consultant assisted in decision as to 
location, type and cost. The consultant 
assisted the planners as they moved 
ahead with the preparation of the 
city’s long range plan. This planning 
proceeded on a comprehensive basis 
with the consultant outlining the re- 
search required, and later joining with 
the planners in an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the data. 


Many communities are using con- 
sultants to help them attack their prob- 
lems on a broad ‘and comprehensive 
basis. In such consultant 
studies the potential for growth and 
prepares a long range plan to accom- 
modate it, After he has established a 
long range plan, he is able to select 
wisely improvement programs for the 
ensuing years, knowing that funds 
spent for these projects will fit cor- 
rectly into an ultimate long range pro- 
gram. Then, in addition to the long 
range plan and the middle range im- 
prov ement program, he often prepares 


cases, a 


recommendations for immediate action 
to obtain quick relief through. trafhic 
Operating betterments such as one-way 


systems, smoother signal timing, curb 
parking restrictions, and the like. 


The question may be asked whether 
a consultant should be considered as 
a substitute for permanently employed 
staff. As a matter of policy, the an- 
swer to this question is a vigorous 
“NO.” In almost every community 
there is a need for continuity of at- 
tention and “follow through” in the 
execution of improvements. Therefore, 
in a community of almost any size, it 
is important that some member of the 
city’s staff specialize as much as possi- 
ble in the fields of traffic safety, trafh 
control and trafic planning. Even in 
the community where the consulting 
engineer visits once every month or 
every two months, there is need for 
a local person who understands the 
situation well enough to carry out the 
consultant's recommendations, help 
him secure the facts needed for his 
decision, and in general 
constantly growing responsibility for 
work in this field in his community. 


assume a 


In the larger communities which 
have regularly employed professional 
staffs, a consultant can be used in the 
following ways: to help meet unusual 
work loads for which it would be un- 
economical to employ permanent staff; 
to deal with unusual or highly special- 
ized problems, or to assist in review- 
ing complex and controversial issues 
in which the opinion of an additional 
specialist is desired. 


Using Home Talent 


If it is important that communities 
have full-time staff, knowledgeable in 
the field of traffic, how can this be 
accomplished if the city’s budget does 
not permit the employment of a spe- 
cialist? The answer lies in in-service- 
training for existing staff. Every city 
can afford to send one of its employes 
to the ‘short courses’’ of one, two or 
three weeks’ duration that are offered 
by various educational institutions 
throughout the country. Here the city 
staff man can learn many of the fun- 
damental techniques, gain a broadened 
outlook, and learn to deal with a 
high proportion of the city’s normal 
routine problems, With this training 
he then becomes highly valuable in 
collaborating with a consultant who 
may be used periodically to deal with 
the more complex major problems. 


How does the city get a consultant 
on the job? How does it know what 
to tell him to do? Here is a point 
where cities often make serious mis- 
takes in their dealings with consultants. 


The city may decide that it needs a 
“trafhe survey.” Just what is a trath« 
survey? It might mean a study of 
trathc 
area, It may mean that there is trouble 
in the downtown area, but the con- 


congestion in the downtown 


gestion there is due to the lack of 
parking, suggesting that the need ts 
for a parking plan, not a 
vey.”” Perhaps the city needs a review 
of its primary 
what can be done throughout the city 
to expedite movement on the existing 
system with a minimum expenditure ot 
funds. Perhaps the city’s need is for 


traffic sur- 


street system to see 


guidance in devising a street improve- 
ment program so that the limited 
amount of money available for street 
work can pay maximum dividends in 
the way of results. Or possibly what 


is needed is a planning program to 
outline a total system, a total financial 
need, and the method of financing 


Unless a city clearly knows exactly 
what it wants and knows this so well 
that accurate specifications can be set 
up to guide the consultant, perhaps 
the community could best seek the 
assistance of a consultant in reviewing 
its total situation and deciding what 
needs doing. A sick person would 
not think of going to a doctor and 
telling him what kind of medicine ts 
desired; normally he goes to the doctor 
to find out what is wrong. A con- 
sultant can provide a similar diagnostic 
service and the city should be willing 
to pay for this diagnosis just as it 
would expect to pay a doctor under 
comparable circumstances. It is unwise 
and incorrect to expect a consultant 
to do work of this sort without com- 
pensation. In such a case, the con- 
sultant would be something less than 
human if he were not tempted to rec- 
ommend that some work be done in 
order that he could be compensated 
for his time and recapture his ex- 
penses. 


To pay a consultant for a few days, 
depending upon the size of the com- 
munity, to help analyze the local need 
and map out a wise work program can 
be one of the shrewdest investments a 
community could make as it seeks to 
attack its congestion and accident 


problem 1) 
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A NEW LOOK 
at the 
KART CRAZE 


by Edwin L. Kirby 


A 14 year old boy died in this kart. 


AST year the National Safety Coun- 
cil announced its policy on minia- 
ture motor vehicles. 


But this did not end the great go- 
kart debate. Today, with kart tracks 
springing up like mushrooms after a 
summer shower, the argument waxes 
hotter than ever 

Go-kart enthusiasts claim that kart- 
ing 1s a safe family sport, that any ac- 
cidents that happen are minor and that 
great driver education benefit is to be 
derived from allowing kids to drive 
and race these machines 


Safety people and a large segment 
of the public contend that the pint 
sized autos are as harmless as baby 
cobras and bolster their argument 


with instances of accidents 

In one such debate on the West 
karting proponents suffered a 
A local newspaper car 
ried a feature story on karting at a 


Coast, 


quick defeat 


makeshift track, pointing out how en 
The story 
gave some of their views on why sanc- 
tioned tracks should be available 


thusiastic these people are 


Ironically, on the day the story ap 
peared, a 14 year old boy suffered a 
badly mangled foot in an accident on 
the same track. City officials later or 
dered the track closed 

Educators ridicule the driver edu 
cation benefit claims, charging that 
very probably go-karting has the op 
posite effect on youngsters 


Obviously, the last question can’t be 


nsultant in the 


r rt 
} 


scientifically settled one way or the 
other. 

But, how about the safety aspect ? 
We might expect that in this area we 
could collect the facts and arrive at a 
definite answer. 

Unfortunately, there is no way to 
gather complete statistics on this type 
of accident. If they occur on private 
property they are not legally traffic ac- 
cidents and are not normally investi- 
gated by police. If they occur on pub- 
lic streets and roads, the accident 
reports are not normally coded in 
such a way as to be readily identifiable 
in accident records files. 


Digging for Facts 


However, there 7s some information 
on the problem in files throughout the 
country—this is evidenced by the ac- 
cident accounts that appear from time 
to time in newspapers and other pub- 
lications 

To shed as much light as possible 
on the scope of the problem, the Na- 
tional Safety Council recently set out 
to gather as many facts as possible. 

The Council sent letters to 1,500 
cities and 1,800 newspapers asking for 
any information they had on go-kart 
accidents occurring in their areas in the 
past three years. Admittedly this could 
not illuminate the kart picture per- 
fectly, but it did yield valuable in- 
formation—and a surprisingly high 
toll of death and injury. 

Cooperation was excellent. Answers 
came back in the form of regular ac- 
cident reports, newspaper clippings 
and personal descriptions 


Thirty-three deaths and at least 192 
injuries involving go-karts were re- 
ported in the survey. 

Injuries ranged from fractured skulls 
and lost arms to cuts and abrasions. 
Victims were not all drivers. Specta- 
tors also were hurt. In one track acci- 
dent in Spartanburg, S. C., a 12 year 
old driver smashed into a group of 
spectators, injuring 16 persons, Four of 
them required hospitalization. In a 
freak accident at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
a hot engine flew off and landed in a 
spectator’s lap. 

Because of the non-uniformity of 
the reports, the complete circumstances 
of most accidents are not known. 
However, the phrase “went out of 
control” considerable 
frequency in the reports. 


occurred with 


The age of the driver was given 
in 23 of the fatal accidents. In 15 of 
these the driver was under 16 years of 
age. The youngest was four, the oldest 
35. 

The type of location was stated for 
25 of the fatal accidents. Four of these 
occurred on tracks, eight on other pri- 
vate property, and thirteen on public 
streets and roads. The high proportion 
of accidents on public ways indicates 
that there is a good deal of illegal 
operation of these vehicles on such 
roads. 

In 20 of the reports on fatalities 
it was indicated whether the go-kart 
was racing. Three were; the rest were 
not. Eight injury accidents are known 
to have occurred during races 

A fatal accident involving a 14 year 
old, Lancaster, Pa., boy might, in a 
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sense, be considered both a private 
property and a street accident. The 
boy, practicing for the coming kart 
racing season, lost control. His seven- 
horsepower vehicle bolted from a pri- 
vate driveway, and entered two lanes 
of traffic. The boy was crushed to 
death by an oncoming auto. 


In an accident that was_ strictly 
“traffic,” a 12 year old driver in Neche, 
N. D., suffered a skull fracture and a 
broken leg and arm when his cart col- 
lided with a truck on a _ residential 
street. A boy riding with him was 
killed. 

A 15 year old boy was involved in 
an ironic accident in Miami, Fla. He 
ran a stop sign and was hit by a truck 
owned by a go-kart distributor. The 
boy, who was injured, was charged 
with driving without a license, operat- 
ing an unsafe vehicle and failure to 
yield the right-of-way at a stop sign. 


Stationary Targets 

A number of reports told of acci- 
dents in which miniature cars had 
rammed into parked vehicles. 

In one of these, an 11 year old 
boy was killed when his homemade 
go-kart hit a parked car on a Los An- 
geles street. His body was found par 
tially underneath the parked vehicle. 

Participating or spectator parents 
were reported at the scene in a num 
ber of track accidents. Sometimes, par- 
ents themselves are involved in acci- 
dents. 

During a practice turn around a 
parking lot in Franklin, Ohio, a 24 
year old father, who was an experi- 
enced kart racer, smashed into a metal 
guardrail and was killed. 

Then there was the 51 year old 
father who couldn't resist playing with 
junior’s ‘toy.’ He suffered head lacera- 
tions and a fractured hip when he 
smashed up his son's go-kart. 

More often, parents provide the ve- 
hicles—the youngsters have the acct- 
dents. 

A 13 year old Maryland boy was 
killed while operating a go-kart he 
had received as a Christmas gift from 
his father. When leaving a race track, 
the boy, who had won a trophy earlier 
in the day, lost control and the vehicle 
rolled over, killing him. 

Another youngster lost his life when 
his kart, which had been a birthday 
present from his grandfather, ran 
through a boulevard stop sign and 


into the path of an oncoming truck. 
The boy was driving 50 m.p.h. on the 
wrong side of the road, although his 
grandfather had forbidden him to 
drive the vehicle on the street or side- 
walk. 

The kart craze has given a new 
twist to the NSC slogan, ‘Watch out 
for kids!’ With the small fry putt- 
putting around in high powered, mo- 
torized vehicles, adults must watch 
out for their own safety. 

A motorcyclist was seriously injured 
when a go-kart driven by an eight 
year old boy collided with his cycle 
in Downey, Calif. 

A woman kart enthusiast was driv- 
ing around a track in Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
when her vehicle collided with one 
driven by a four year old boy. 

Do these limited data, even though 
reflecting only part of the go-kart ac- 
cidents that have occurred, 
that we have a major safety problem 
on our hands? 


indicate 


At first glance, the figures presented 
in this survey—when compared to the 
total accidents in some other kinds 
of recreation are not IMPFressive. But 
participation in go-karting 1s not as 
great as participation in many forms 
of sports or recreation to which kart- 
ing might be compared 

For instance, the Bicycle Institute of 
America reports that there are 55 mil- 
lion cyclists riding 27 million two 


wheelers in the country today—to say 


nothing of the small fry pedaling 
around on tricycles. A recent estimate 
placed go-kart operation at approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million at the 
end of 1960. 


In comparing the kart toll with the 
toll in other sports, one must also re- 
member that the participants in most 
sports derive obvious benefits in body 
and character building and team co- 
operation 

There is hazard in nearly all human 
activity. If we imposed conditions 
making everything completely safe, we 
would have no freedom left. A cer- 
tain amount of risk is the price we 
pay for the benefits we derive from 
our activities. However, there are no 
discernible benefits to be had from 
putting a child in a motorized vehicle 
that he is ill-equipped to handle and 
teaching him to speed and compete in 
racing. 

Educators believe that such activity 
will do nothing to prepare him for 
the serious business of driving an au- 
tomobile. 


“The best preparation for driving 
for the young person,”’ says Leslie R. 
Silvernale, assistant director, Highway 
Trathc Safety Center, Michigan State 
University, and current chairman of 
the National Safety Council’s Elemen- 
tary School Section, “is safe practice 
in the ordinary activities suitable to 
walking, bicycling, automo- 


To Page 42 


his age 





below driver licensing age. 


Approved by the Traffic ¢ 





National Safety Council Policy on 


Miniature Motor Vehicles 


FPXHE NATIONAL Safety Council opposes the use of miniature 
motor vehicles, commonly called carts, or go-karts, by drivers 


While the laws of all states exclude these miniature vehicles, de- 
signed primarily for use by children, from the public streets and high- 
ways, there is little or no control over their use on private property. 
As a result, children have been killed or injured operating these 
vehicles, sometimes in speed events sponsored by adults. Motor vehicle 
speed events of any type are opposed by the National Safety Council. 

The Council therefore urges parents, dealers in these vehicles, and 
organizations to refrain from sponsoring or conducting competitive 
events using miniature motorized vehicles, and to do all possible to see 
to it that they are at no time operated by persons under legal driver age. 
in March, 


onference 


1960. 
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Trophy winning Illinois officer Ben Brandom is con- 
gratulated by team's organizer J. J. "Bud'’ McCleverty. 
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Sunshine 
the State 
the Ford 
hallenge ot 
a Highway 
chosen on 


fications, such 


by Richard Williford 


as pursuit experience or an active in- 
terest in safety education. The tests 
were held as a part of the Pure Oil 
Economy Trials at the Daytona Inter- 
national Speedway, Feb. 13-17. 


Both teams drove Ford showroom 
models, and the Ford Motor Co. 
picked up the tab for their expenses. 
Entries of other auto manufacturers 
were piloted by civilian test experts. 
The police teams competed against 
these civilian experts and against each 
other. 


This the first time that Ford 
had departed from the customary prac- 
tice of employing highly-trained test 
experts. The company took this action 
because it believed that using con- 
testants who face hazardous conditions 


was 


in their daily driving would add real- 
ism to the events. 


The events included: car-passing 
tests which provided conditions similar 
in some respects to those encountered 
by a police car in pursuit of a fleeing 
vehicle, stop-and-go events and econ- 
omy runs in which the drivers at- 
tempted to get the most mileage from 
a measured gallon of gasoline. 


Scoring took into account: braking, 
stop-and-go acceleration, control and 
maneuverability of the vehicle, econ- 
omy of operation, time and distance 
required to swing out, pass an offend- 
er’s car and re-enter the lane. 

Speaking of the friendly rivalry, 
Florida Trooper Vince Smallwood of 
Orlando said, ‘They called us the 


Daytona's Mayor Eubank (rt. center), speedway head 
Bill France and Florida troopers meet Illinois team. 
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Blue and Gray teams, and we had to 
fight the Civil War all over again. We 
Florida men hated to lose, but we 
couldn't have lost to a finer group of 
gentlemen than those Illinois police- 
men. 

Major Walter A. Eichen of the IIli- 
nois State Police force said, “It was 
hard work for all of us, but we learned 
a lot about the operation of cars we 
never knew before. I wish that all 
policemen and the public had a similar 
opportunity to learn from experts what 
we were shown.” 

Set. Jacob Kraemer, director of the 
Chicago police force's safety depart- 
ment, said, ‘I wish we had something 
like it around Chicago where we could 
train all of our police in the proper 
handling of cars, especially at high 
speeds.” 

John J. McCleverty, secretary of 
Cook County's Trathc Safety Commis- 
sion, was handed the job of recruiting 
the lawmen who participated in_ the 
trials. He feels the men gained valu- 
able experience: “The trip was worth- 
while not only because of what our 
participating which 
they can pass on to others, but it 
awakened us to the fact that tn this 
age of the automobile, traffic police- 
men throughout the country have not 
had an opportunity for adequate train- 
ing in the specialized art of high-speed 
car handling under the sudden and 
trying them 
every day 
lacked proper track facilities and or- 
ganized training courses that fit their 
specific driving needs 


police learned, 


conditions confronting 


That is because they have 


“Police are well schooled in the 
many other phases of their work, and 
we are not saying that they are not 
good drivers—they are far better driv- 
ers than the general public, and they 
should be—but we believe there ts 
learned, both by 
them and by the rest of us 


much more to be 


“We need to establish police driving 
schools where we can set up a dozen 
different, hazardous driving situations 
that are encountered daily by police 
patrolling both open roads and con 
gested city streets. If the police, both 
rookies and veterans, were given 
proper instructions in such courses, we 
feel certain that the drivers of pursuit 
cars could more easily capture fleeing 
speeders at less risk not only to them 
selves, but to the driver and riders in 
other vehicles using the same streets 


and highways.” 


Winners display plaques at awards dinner. 


Broadcasters and Sponsors 
Receive Sloan Awards 


The CBS Reports program “The 
Great Holiday Massacre” won_ three 
Alfred P. Sloan Radio-TV Awards for 
outstanding work in highway safety 
promotion during 1960 


Philip Morris Inc. was cited for its 
sponsorship of the program on the 
CBS Television Network. Palmer W1l- 
liams, producer, and George Vicas, 


writer, each won $1,000 awards 


Albert 
General Motors Corp 


bronze plaques to winners at the 13th 


Bradley, former chairman, 


presented 


annual award dinner held at the 


Waldorf Hotel on May 16 


Other recipients were: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; Portland Cement 
Association, Tennessee District; Shell 
Oil Co., Florida Division; Florida 
State Theatres Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Thomson Brake & Alignment Co., 
Emporia, Kan 


Awards went also to radio stations 
WNEW, New York, N.Y., WGN, 
Chicago, Ill., WTKM, Hartford, Wis., 
KLON, Long Beach, Calif.; television 
stations WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and WQED-TV, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
to the Canadian Broadcasting Corp 

About 


media executives, civic 


250 business, industry and 
leaders and 
government officials attended the pres 
entation ceremonies, The awards are 


sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan 


Foundation and administered by the 
National Safety Council 

Judges for the awards were Howard 
Pyle, president, National Safety Coun- 
cil (chairman); Rex M, Whitton, 
federal highway administrator; Ken- 
neth G. Bartlett, vice president and 
dean of public affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas, ex- 
ecutive director, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs; J. W. Bethea, execu- 
tive secretary, President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety, and Howard H. 
Bell, vice president for industry affairs, 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

In congratulating the winners, Brad- 
ley declared that the strong support of 
broadcasting and other public informa- 
tion media had helped the nation 
achieve the lowest mileage death rate 
n automotive history last year. He also 
pointed out that traffic fatalities in 
1960 were 1,769 less than in 1941, 
despite a more than 100 per cent in- 
crease in motor vehicles in the inter- 
vening period. 

Other speakers included Le Roy Col- 
lins, president, National Association 
of Broadcasters; William H. Lowe, 
treasurer, Inland Steel Co. and board 
chairman, National Safety Council, 
and E. J. Thomas, board chairman, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
chairman, Automotive Safety Founda 
tion, who presided 
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THE LEGISLATIVE HOPPER 


significant traffic safety legislation 


A roundup of 


Driver Education and Improvement 
Schools 
New Bills Introduced 


California—H. 2580—permits courts to 
require person convicted of traffic muis- 
demeanor to attend three hour traffic vio- 


lator school 


Florida — H. 733—provides appropria- 
tion for expense of driver education pro- 
gram in secondary schools 


Pennsylvania—H. 1364—permits lifting 
of driver license suspension upon com- 
pletion of driver training school course 
S. 572—makes continuing appropriation 
rom motor license fund for support of 
driver education. S. 574—repeals provi- 
sion allocating part of learner permit fee 
revenue for driver education program 


Executive Action 
Maryland—H. 70—increases learner per- 
mit fee from $1.00 to $5.00 and uses $4.00 
proceeds for high school driver training 


approved 


New Mexico 


ly c € ee 7 +) > 
license fees from $2 


H. 525—increases driver 
. 10 to $3.00 and allo- 
ates proceeds of increase to sublix school 
driver training—approved 


Juvenile Drivers 


New Bills Introduced 


Florida—H. 734—prohibits issuance of 


ver license to person under age 18 un- 
I ympleted driver training 


ess ne nas ¢ 


urse¢ 


North Carolina—H. 547—provides for 
obationary driver licenses for persons 


ind 18 
Action and Additional Information 
H. 383 
irivers immediately 
14th, 15th, and 16th 


Kansas 


tion of 


requires re-e€xamina- 
following 
birthdays—errone- 
ousl ported passed by House March 6; 

reported favorably by the 
House that date 


Executive Action 
Maryland—H 


of driver | e for minors having two 


requires revocation 
additional after receiving two 
prior c iction approved 


Radar—Speed Measuring Devices 


New Bills Introduced 


Pennsylvania H. 1218 
prohibits the use of evi 


prohibits 
speed traps and 
lence obtained by then 
Action and Additional Information 
Oklahoma—H 


ditures from 


authorizes expen 
court fund for pur 
chase Of radar uni ror speed enforce 


ment—passed Senate and House 
Pennsylvania—-S. 79—authorizes use of 
radar devices in timing speed—passed 


Senate, amended and passed House 


Seat Belts 


Federal Developments 

Secretary of Commerce Hodges has or- 
dered installation and use of seat belts in 
all official Commerce Department vehicles, 
and has encouraged department employees 
to install and use them in their personal 
cars. Secretary Hodges has installed seat 
belts in his own sports car. 


New Bills Introduced 

California—H. 2726—requires passen- 
ger cars to have two seat belts in front 
seat after certain date. 

Connecticut — H. 4392 
belt anchorage points in cars. 

Action and Additional Information 

Michigan—S. 1268 — requires installa- 
tion of seat belt brackets on cars manu- 
factured after January 1, 1962 — passed 
senate 


requires seat 


Executive Action 
New York—S. 25—requires that ve- 
hicle manufactured or assembled after 
June 30, 1962, shall be equipped with 
anchorage points for seat belts — ap- 
proved. 


Chemical Tests—Drunk Driving— 
Narcotic Drugs 


New Bills Introduced 

California—H. 2497 — provides for is- 
suance of special driver license on first 
conviction of drunk driving. H. 2579 
gives courts exclusive jurisdiction in fix- 
ing penalty for first conviction of drunk 
driving. H. 2592—provides for chemical 
tests in drunk driving cases. S. 1278—re- 
quires courts to obtain record of prior 
convictions before passing sentence in 
lrunk driving cases 

Florida—H. 1314 and H. 1316—relates 
to driving while under influence of in- 
toxicants or drugs 

Minnesota—H. 1944 — adopts implied 
consent law for drunk driving cases as 
condition to operate a vehicle 

Action and Additional Information 
Massachusetts—S. 583—fixes penalty for 
driving while under influence of narcotic 
irugs—passed Senate and House. 

Michigan—S. 1359—permits chemical 
tests for persons accused of intoxication 

amended, passed Senate. 


Minnesota — H. 1092 — makes person 
guilty of felony who drives after license 
is suspended and is under influence of 


ilcohol and causes injury or damage 


j 


passed House. 

North Carolina—S. 96—Prohibits op- 
eration of vehicle while under influence 
of any drug—amended, passed Senate. 


Oregon—S. 28 — provides for implied 
consent for chemical tests in drunk-driv- 
ing cases. §. 541—relieves driver of pri- 
vate vehicle from guest liability unless 
proven drunk or guilty of reckless driv- 
ing—both passed Senate 


Executive Action 

Maine —S. 289— amends penalty for 
first offense of drunk driving—approved. 

Massachusetts—S. 498—makes percent- 
age of alcohol in blood of defendant 
admissible in prosecution for drunk-driv- 
ing—approved. 

Minnesota—S. 327 — makes consent to 
chemical tests for drunk driving condi- 
tion to operating a vehicle—approved. 

Montana—H. 97—provides for chem- 
ical tests in drunk-driving cases. H. 98— 
amends penalties for first offense of 
drunk-driving—both approved. 

Nebraska—LB 99—provides for use of 
breath or saliva specimen for chemical 
tests in drunk-driving cases—approved. 


Miscellaneous 
New Bills Introduced 

Florida—H. 1181—prohibits more than 
three persons in front seat of any vehicle. 

Illinois—H. 758 and S. 333—requires 
vehicles carrying poisonous gas and cer- 
tain petroleum products to stop at rail- 
road grade crossings. H. 1025—requires 
motorist to carry at least three flares and 
to light same when parking on highway 
at night. 

Massachusetts—H. 3095 — repeals law 
regulating vehicle operation when ap- 
proaching person riding a bicycle. 

Action and Additional Information 

Massachusetts—S. 499—requires bring- 
ing vehicles to full stop at railroad cross- 
ing protected by flashing red lights or 
automatic gates—passed both Houses. 

Pennsylvania—S. 75—requires dimming 
of headlights when overtaking another 
vehicle—amended, passed Senate 

Executive Action 

Maine—H. 1087 
stickers for handicapped 
proved. 

New York—H. 1398 — prohibits re- 
quiring police officer to issue fixed or 
minimum number of traffic tickets—ve- 
toed, 

Utah—H. 159— amends definitions in 
motor-vehicle laws; amends traffic regula- 
tions; bars confusing flashing lights along 
roadway; requires alternately flashing red 
light on school buses; requires clearance 
lamps on buses, trucks, or trailers wider 
than 80 inches; regulates design and in- 
stallation of seat belts; requires safety 
chains on trailers except pole trailers and 
fifth wheel-type semi-trailers—approved. 


provides windshield 
drivers — ap- 


Motor Vehicle Inspection 
New Bills Introduced 

California—H. 3123 — requires motor 
vehicles first registered after January 1, 
1963 to be equipped with device to pre- 
vent turning off ignition unless emer- 
gency brakes are applied. 

Illinois—H. 950—requires that vehicle 
safety glass be laminated and excludes 
tempered glass 
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Wisconsin—H. 559—relates to use 
safety glass in vehicles. 

Action and Additional Information 

California—H. 679—provides for in- 
spection of brakes and tires on vehicles 
transporting explosives —amended and 
passed House—passed Senate. 

Maryland—H. 457—requires new mo- 
tor vehicles to be equipped with an out 
side mirror—passed both Houses. 

Minnesota—H. 1241—prohibits sale of 
tires which have been re-cut or regrooved 
without notice to purchaser — passed 
House. 

New Hampshire—S. 99 
and use of hydraulic brake fluids 
Senate. 

North Carolina — S. 98 — provides for 
annual safety inspection of vehicles 
passed Senate. 


regulates sale 
passe d 


Executive Action 

Colorado — S. 129— makes general 
amendment of vehicle laws relating to 
safety inspection, equipment, mufflers, ac- 
cident reports, emergency lights and reg- 
istration—approved. 

Kansas—S. 342 — establishes standards 
for brake fluids and provides for regula- 
tion of sale of such fluid—approved 

Maryland—S. 280—requires all new ve- 
hicles registered after June 1, 1961, to 
have turn signals—approved. 

Nevada—H. 121—allows Board of Ed- 
ucation to fix school bus equipment stand- 
ards and to inspect such vehicles—ap 
proved 


Speed Limits 
New Bills Introduced 
Pennsylvania—HRes. 49—requests that 
the speed limit on highways where radar 
is used to be raised to 55 m.p.h 


Rhode Island—H. 1593—requires driv- 
ers to reduce speed to 15 m.p.h. and 


sound horn when approaching child rid- 
ing bicycle—requires full stop if child 
signals driver to do so. 
Action and Additional Information 
California—H. 1787 — increases speed 
limit from 45 to 50 m.p.h. for passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles under 4,000 
pounds drawing another vehicle 
House; amended, passed Senate; 
concurs on Senate amendment. 
Michigan—H. 39—fixes 65 m.p.h. speed 
limit day or night on divided highways 
passed House 


passed 


House 


Vermont—H. 367—fixes 50 m.p.h. max- 
imum speed limit for all motor vehicles, 
except on certain highways — amended, 
passed House. H. 251—imposes $50.00 
fine for driving so slow as to impede 
trathe passed House 

Executive Action 

Georgia—H. 104—prohibits racing on 
public highways—approved 

Oklahoma—S. 17 
speed limit on four-lane 
ceeding five miles in length at 
both day and night 


fixes maximum 
highways ex- 
70 m.p.h 
vetoed 


Driver Licensing 


New Bills Introduced 
Pennsylvania—H. 1437 — provides for 
compulsory vehicle liability insurance as 
condition to issuance of driver license or 
learner permit. 

Action and Additional Information 

Maine—S. 368 
of drivers over age 64 
poned Senate. 

Minnesota—H. 558 
ination of persons convicted of two of 
more moving violations during preceding 
license pe riod passed House 

Nebraska—LB 576 
examination every four years 
postponed 


requires examination 
indefinitely post 


requires re-exam 


requires driver re 
indefinitely 





morning. 


CONGRESS PROGRAM — 
TRAFFIC SESSIONS 


The 1961 National Safety Congress is scheduled to begin on Mon- 
day, October 16, with the third annual TRAFFIC KICKOFF luncheon 
leading all traffic delegates into the swing of things. 


General sessions have been slated for the three afternoon programs, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Special group sessions are sched- 
uled for Tuesday and Wednesday mornings for Police and Court in- 
terests. Traffic Engineers will hold their special session on Wednesday 


A special traffic safety education session will be held on Tuesday 
morning, and will feature discussion of seat belt promotion 


Thursday is reserved for Conference Committee meetings that in- 


clude the Committee on Accident 
and Drugs, and the Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 


Records, Committee on Alcohol 











CAMPAIGN UPS 
SEAT BELT USE 


February 17 marked the end of the 
first year of a full-scale campaign of 
seat belt education in Fort Wayne, 


Ind 


The program, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, the 
National Safety Council, and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, was an effort 
to develop effective means of promot- 
ing the use of seat belts. 


A continual flow of information on 
seat belts was channeled through the 
mass media, schools, business and in- 
dustrial organizations, professional 
and trade groups, labor organizations, 
houses of worship, youth and farm 
groups, and civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 


Sales Climb 


A dramatic reflection of public ac- 
ceptance was shown in a five-fold in- 
crease in the sale of seat belts, ac- 
cording to reports from two-thirds of 
the sales sources in Allen County. The 
first six weeks of the program saw 
seat belt sales exceed the 1959 total 
of 1,123; by the end of 1960, sales 
had climbed to 5,530, not counting the 
six weeks prior to the start of the 
campaign. 


Other highlights 


Accident report forms indicated ac- 
tual wse of seat belts rose from 22 
to 50 per cent. 


Several industrial firms installed 
belts in fleet vehicles and made use 
mandatory. 


Of 31 fatalities due to collisions in 
Fort Wayne and Allen County in 
1960, not one victim had been wear- 
ing a seat belt. It was estimated that 
20 of these fatalities could have been 
averted had seat belts been in use at 
the time of the accident 


Proportionately fewer belt-equipped 
automobiles were involved in accidents 
than autos without belts. (Are seat 
belt users safer drivers? Or do belts 
make drivers safety conscious? Au- 
thorities will be devoting serious at- 
tention to such questions. ) 

A full and final report on the year- 
long program will appear later this 
year. 
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The ICC’s Role 
In 
Highway Safety 


by Ernest G. Cox 


Where does the Interstate Commerce Commission fit in 
the traffic picture? This statement on motor 

carrier safety by Ernest G. Cox before the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce gives the answer. It is 
reprinted here for the information of traffic people. 


| AM appearing today to discuss the 
safety activities of the commission, 
giving particular attention to (1) 
driver competency and physical fit- 
ness, (2) vehicle design and equip- 
ment to promote safety, and (3) safety 
inspections of vehicles. The duties and 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to 
highway safety are specified in Sec- 
tion 204(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 304). Para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of that subsection 
specify it to be the duty of the com- 
mission to establish for common and 
contract carriers by motor vehicle 
“reasonable requirements with respect 
to qualifications and maximum hours 
of service of employes and safety of 
operation and equipment.” Paragraph 
(3) states it to be the duty of the 
commission “to establish for private 
carriers of property by motor vehicle, 
if need therefor is found, reasonable 
requirements to promote safety ot Op- 
eration, and to that end _ prescribe 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employes, and standards of 
equipment 7 Paragraph (3) (a) pro- 
vides that the commission shall es- 
tablish “for carriers of migrant work- 
ers by motor vehicle reasonable 
requirements with respect to comfort 


Ernest G. Cox is chief, Section of Motor 
Carrier Safety. Interstate Commerce Com 


mission 


of passengers, qualifications and maxt- 
mum hours of service of operators, 
and safety of operation and equip- 
ment. 

The commission first prescribed 
regulations governing common and 
contract carriers of property and pas- 
sengers as to qualifications of drivers, 
reporting of accidents, and standards 
of equipment, to become effective in 
1937. Maximum hours of service regu- 
lations became effective March 1, 
1939. As to private carriers of prop- 
erty, the commission made the re- 
quired finding of a need for such 
prescription and prescribed regulations, 
approximately equivalent to those ap- 
plicable to common and contract car- 
riers, to become effective October 15, 
1940, Thus, as to common, contract, 
and private carriers, safety regulations 
have been in effect for more than 20 
years. 

Regulations to establish reasonable 
requirements as to comfort of passen- 
gers and safety of operation of car- 
riers of migrant workers became effec- 
tive in 1957, following legislation 
approved August 3, 1956. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has regarded its responsibility in 
this field not only as merely prescrib- 
ing regulations and enforcing them, 
but also as providing leadership for 
basic safety regulations in the com- 
mercial vehicle field. In its 69th An- 
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nual Report to Congress, at Page 50, 
the commission said: 

“Our function in the prevention of 
commercial vehicle accidents is of vital 
importance. It is unique, and it com- 
plements but does not duplicate the 
activities of the states in the attain- 
ment of the objective of safety on the 
highways. We deal with basic acci- 
dent cause factors peculiar to highway 
transportation, which only a_ federal 
government agency can effectively con- 
trol through examination of records 
and properties of carriers at places 
located outside the jurisdiction of the 
states through which they operate. By 
investigation we determine the causes 
of accidents occurring throughout the 
nation, and through such _investiga- 
tions and knowledge gained thereby 
develop and improve equipment and 
driver standards. Every state agency is 
limited by its own state borders, 
whereas we are concerned with high- 
way transportation crossing the lines 
of all the states. Our function has to 
do, for example, with maximum hours 
of service, driver qualifications, and 
uniform vehicle design elements, as 
contrasted with enforcement of traffic 
regulations by state and local police. 
We need the cooperation of state agen- 
cies, but it is our obligation to exert 
leadership and to establish standards 
in the interstate field. The state agen- 
cies look to us for this leadership. 


Leadership in Action 

This leadership has been exerted in 
a number of ways, some of which | 
shall describe briefly. 

As to driver standards, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has long 
maintained a high level of physical 
qualification Although 
practically all states will license a 
driver who has lost the sight of one 
eye, or who has suffered the amputa- 
tion of an arm or a leg, for more than 
20 years the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has required that, as to 
interstate commercial driving, a driver, 
among other things, shall have sight 
of a specified degree in both eyes, and 
must not have suffered the loss of a 
hand, a foot, a leg or an arm. Pert- 
odic examinations by licensed doctors 


requirements 


are required. Identical or equivalent 
regulations have been adopted by the 
regulatory commissions of a consider- 
able number of states for application 
to commercial vehicle operations sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of such com 
missions. Examples are Arkansas, 


Arizona, Kentucky, Georgia, and Call- 
fornia, the public service commissions 
of which have adopted the ICC re- 
quirements as to driver physical qual- 
ifications verbatim. 

Following a series of serious truck 
runaway accidents in 1954 and 1955 
one of which occurred on the streets 
of San Francisco involving an Indiana 
based truck, and which resulted in the 
death of seven persons, and one near 
Cumberland, Md., involving an Ohio 


vehicle, which killed five—after con- 


sultation with manufacturers of ve- 
hicles, manufacturers of brakes, and 
motor carriers, the commission in May 
1956 adopted a requirement for a 
warning signal and devices to provide 
manually and automatically applied 
emergency brakes in the event of loss 


of air pressure. This requirement has 
since been adopted by the public 
service commissions of Arizona and 
New York State. Furthermore, a panel 
of experts acting as advisors to a sub- 
committee of the National Committee 
on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances, is in process of recommending 
to that committee incorporation of a 
requirement equivalent to ours in the 
Uniform Vehicle Code 

Also this commission has taken the 
lead in developing regulations pro- 
viding greater safeguards, in addition 
to basic requirements, in the trans- 
portation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles. The volume of ex- 
plosives, liquefied compressed gases, 
corrosive liquids, poisons, radioactive 
materials, and oxidizing materials 
transported by highway is very sub- 
stantial. 
volume of such 
highway 
terials has been conducted with rea- 


In general, considering the 
transportation, the 
transportation of such ma- 


sonable safety, although a good record 
was tragically marred by a disastrous 
explosion at Roseburg, Ore., on Au- 
gust 7, 1959. This involved a Wash- 
ington truck and driver, 
commission 


who ignored 
specific regulations — by 
leaving the vehicle on a city street 
To the extent that there are state re- 
quirements relating to the transporta- 
tion of such materials, they are largely 
patterned after those of this commis- 
sion. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
safety regulations of the commission 
are applicable to the operations of an 
estimated 137,000 motor carriers, of 
which number less than 20,000 are re- 


quired to obtain operating certificates 


or permits from the commission, a spe- 
cial effort has been made to communi- 
cate the basic requirements of the com- 
mission's safety regulations to these 
motor carriers. One phase of this has 
been the careful investigation of many 
major accidents involving interstate 
carriers and the publication of reports 
detailing the causes and consequences 
of such accidents 

These reports have wide circulation 
in the motor carrier industry and are 
mailed to associations of motor car- 
riers, to many individual motor car- 
riers, to state regulatory commissions, 
state enforcement officials, vehicle 
manufacturers, labor unions, and in- 
surance firms. They are put to various 
practical uses. Motor carriers often 
have commented on their value in the 
training of supervisory personnel and 
drivers. In many cases they request ad- 
ditional copies and, in other cases, they 
reproduce the reports for distribution 
to their personnel. 


Semi-Annual Course 


To maintain close cooperative rela- 
tionships with state commissions, and 
to assure competenc e by our own staff, 
twice each year, an orientation and 
training course is conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers. It is attended 
by representatives of state commis- 
sions, on invitation, as well as our own 
trainees. This month representatives of 
11 states will participate in such a 


course. 


The regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to driver 
qualifications are minimum require- 
ments They are designed on the prin- 
ciple that they are applicable to carriers 
who employ drivers and that the car- 
rier is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A 
driver, as agent of the carrier, also 1s 
subject to the regulations and must 
comply with them 

In addition to the specified physical 
and competence standards, the regula- 
tions require that a motor carrier shall 
take into account the following con- 
siderations where they exist: (1) Vio- 
lations of laws or regulations govern- 
ing the operation of motor vehicles of 
which the driver is guilty, (2) the 
driver's accident record insofar as it 
tends to establish a lack of concern for 
or indifference to his own or the pub- 
lic safety, and (3) violations of crimi- 
nal laws of which the driver is guilty. 
The carrier is required periodically to 
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review the driver’s record and, par- 
ticularly, in connection with serious 
accidents. 

The Committee Chairman has in- 
quired particularly about the efforts 
of the commission to keep chronic law 
breakers and habitual users of drugs 
and alcohol from driving vehicles sub- 
ject to the safety regulations of the 
commission. First, the clear require- 
ment of the commission regulations is 
that such persons are not eligible un- 
der the minimum qualifications, The 
commission does not license individual 
drivers. Its regulations are based on 
the fact that the motor carrier is sub- 
ject to regulation, and the carrier is re- 
quired to see that the regulations re- 
lating to qualifications of drivers are 
observed 


Defines Obligation 


An example of a commission ex- 
pression on the point is found in 
Motor Carrier Accident Investigation 
Report No. 41, which involved the 
use of a driver whose background 
demonstrated his lack of fitness for 
employment as an interstate driver. 
The carrier's management defended 
his retention on the ground that terms 
of the union contract made it impos- 
sible to remove him after they learned 
of his background. The commission's 
report said 


We wish to make it clear that we 
do not consider any carrier to be ex- 
cused from its obligation to insure that 
its drivers are qualified and its vehicles 
are safely operated by virtue of any 
obligation it has assumed in its con- 
tract with an employee union. In the 
area of safety of operation, the car- 
rier’s obligation to the public and its 
ability to abide by the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and our 
regulations thereunder must remain 
paramount.’ 


These reports occasionally have con- 
cerned accidents resulting from the use 
of amphetamine drugs by drivers. In 
fact, the investigation of such an ac- 
cident which occurred at Fayette. Ala., 
on July 24, 1953, and the publication 
of a report thereon, was a factor in 
stimulating the initial drive of the 
Food and Drug Administration against 
the unlawful sale of amphetamine 
drugs to truck drivers. Other recent 
reports have emphasized the extent to 
which use of these drugs contribute 
to the occurrence of serious accidents. 


One of these was the collision of a 
truck transporting cattle with a bus 
near Tucson, Ariz., on December 20, 
1959, resulting in nine deaths. We 
regularly report to the Food and Drug 
Administration those cases in which 
we learn of the use of such drugs. 


The commission's regulations relat- 
ing to maximum hours of service are 
fundamentally important. It has been 
particularly difficult to obtain compli- 
ance with them because of the incen- 
tive to truck drivers and carriers to 
Operate in excess of their limitations. 
The use of amphetamine drugs, where 
it exists, is often for the purpose of 
defeating these regulations. Because 
of the importance of the hours of 
service rules and the need for immedi- 
ate correction of violations, the com- 
mission has proposed a regulation to 
authorize its staff to remove from serv- 
ice, on the spot, drivers found to be 
operating in violation of these rules. 
This proposal has met with opposition 
from management and union officials. 


Hearings on this and other hours 
of service proposals were held in May, 
June, and July, 1960 and a recom- 
mended report of the hearing examiner 
is now awaited. However, this is an 
area in which the commission has 
exercised vigorous enforcement action 
in the courts and has prosecuted motor 
carriers and drivers alike for serious 
violations of these regulations. It has 
recently turned its attention to prosecu- 
tion of drivers on a second offense ba- 
sis and has met with success in the 
cases brought in court. 


Vehicle Design 


The commission's safety regulations 
specify minimum requirements which 
must be met with respect to lighting 
devices, reflectors, and electrical equip- 
ment, brakes and brake components, 
glazing and window construction, fuel 
systems, coupling devices and towing 
methods, miscellaneous parts and ac- 
cessories, and emergency equipment. 


The regulations specify that addi- 
tional equipment and accessories, not 
inconsistent with requirements of the 
commission, may be used, provided 
they do not decrease the safety of op- 
eration of the motor vehicles on which 
they are used. We have previously 
mentioned the improved requirements 
for combination vehicle braking equip- 
ment established by the commission 
order of May 21, 1956. 


We found from accident reports 
filed by motor carriers that a large 
number of accidents resulting in sub- 
stantial property damage and, in some 
cases, in fatalities, resulted from ve- 
hicles rolling away from parked posi- 
tions at such locations as restaurants 
and truck service stops. Therefore, in 
1959, we substantially strengthened 
the regulations requiring adequate 
parking brakes. 

Another major revision of our equip- 
ment requirements relates to lighting 
devices, On September 30, 1960, the 
commission adopted an order com- 
pletely revising the lighting regula- 
tions for commercial vehicles. These 
revised regulations are to be effective 
July 1, 1961, They contain a re- 
quirement that vehicles must be 
equipped with a switch or combination 
of switches for causing the simultane- 
ous flashing of front and rear signals 
as a vehicular traffic hazard warning. 
This is the first time that any legal 
requirement has been established, on 
a mandatory basis, for providing the 
means and for making use of this type 
signal. 


State Adoption 

These lighting requirements go be- 
yond the provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code. However, a panel of 
experts, even before the regulations 
have become effective, is already pro- 
ceeding with the development of rec- 
ommendations to incorporate these re- 
quirements in the Uniform Vehicle 
Code in the hope that individual states 
will see fit to adopt them for applica- 
tion to intrastate Operations. 


For many years we have advocated, 
and have consistently endeavored to 
encourage state adoption of regula- 
tions identical to or the equivalent of 
those of the commission. 


Similarly, we are convinced that our 
requirements for fuel systems and the 
components thereof are of vital im- 
portance. We prescribe a severe test 
for side-mounted gasoline tanks. In 
addition, they must be certified as 
meeting the requirements of the com- 
mission. A study of the accident re- 
ports filed with the commission by 
motor carriers shows that accidents 
which result in fire are more than five 
times as costly, as to property damage, 
on the average, as non-fire accidents. 
Ours is the only government agency 


To Page 44 
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G. G. Grieve (left), manager of the National or Council's labor 


department, and Robert Currie, NSC's industrial 


ygiene director, 


view Labor Day poster included in packet of campaign materials. 


Labor Groups Plan to Keep 


Their Holiday Safe 


The safest Labor Day holiday in 
10 years is the objective of the Third 
Labor Day Safety Campaign spon- 
sored by the Standing Committee on 
Safety and Health of AFL-CIO, the 
Labor Conference of the National 
Safety Council, and other labor safety 
organizations. 


“This goal can be achieved by the 
influence of this nationwide campaign 
on the driving, swimming, and recre- 
ational habits of workers and_ their 
families,” said Lloyd Utter, vice presi- 
dent for labor of the National Safety 
Council. “It is estimated that half of 
the holiday tragedies occur to them. A 
substantial reduction in the injury and 
death of workers and members of 
their families would bring down the 
national toll to a low record for the 
past 10 years.” 

The cooperation of churches, em- 
ployers, government officials, local 
councils and civic organizations is 
sought in the campaign. Churches are 
requested to point out the significance 
of Labor Day, the tragic accident toll, 


and the need for safety everywhere at 
services before and during the holiday. 

The campaign is primarily educa- 
tional. All publicity media available 
to organized labor will be utilized to 
develop safety consciousness during 
the holiday. The labor press will alert 
workers to the need for safety in driv- 
ing and in recreational activities, Un- 
less safety rules are observed in boat- 
ing and swimming, 100 people will 
drown during the holiday. 

Labor leaders will emphasize safety 
in talks at picnics and other Labor Day 
celebrations. Local union safety chair- 
men will reach the local union mem- 
bership through messages at meetings 
and through local union publications. 

Specifically, campaign publicity will 
put special stress on the hazards of ex- 
cessive speed, driving after drinking, 
and other major causes of serious traf- 
fic accidents. 

A packet of materials especially de- 
signed to assist unions in conducting 
an aggressive campaign has been made 
available by the Labor Department of 


the National Safety Council. Included 
in the packet is a five-minute safety 
talk, a large poster, suggested stories 
for publications, a list of suitable films, 
and suggested safety exhibits. 

These packets are available free to 
unions. employers and any oOrganiza- 
tion on request to the Labor Depart- 
ment of the National Safety Council. 

A special feature of the 1961 cam- 
paign will be a certificate of commen- 
dation to unions conducting effective 
campaigns. A similar award will be 
made to the chairman of the safety 
committee or other member designated 
by the union. Applicants for awards 
must fill out a form showing the 
number and nature of activities in 
their campaign programs. 





Coming Events 











Aug. 13-17, Detroit, Mich. 

1961 Meeting of American Trucking As- 
sociation’s Council of Safety Supervisors. 
Hotel Fort Shelby. Bernard Goodrich, ATA, 
1424 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Aug. 21-26, Washington, D. C. 

World Traffic Engineering Conference, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel. Conference will con- 
sist of two meetings: Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers (Aug. 21-23) and International Ses- 
sions in Trafic Engineering, Aug. 24-26 
Contact either David M. Baldwin, 2029 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., or 
M. H. Perlowski, 32 Chesham Pl., London 
S.W. 1 


Aug. 31-Sept.1, Poland Springs, Maine 

Thirty-fourth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference. Poland Springs House. Contact 
Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Department 
of Labor and Industry, State House, Au- 
gusta, Maine 


Sept. 21-22, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor's Annual Safety-Health Con- 
ference and Exhibit. Hotel Emerson. Con- 
tact Joseph A. Haller, executive chairman, 
Safety Conference, State of Maryland, 301 
W. Preston St., Baltimore 1, Md 


Sept. 25-26, Manhattan, Kan. 

Twelfth Governor's Industrial Safety Con- 
ference for Kansas. Kansas State University 
Harold L. Smity, commissioner of labor, 
Kansas Department of Labor, 401 Topeka 
Blvd., Topeka, Kan 


Sept. 25-28, New York City 

1961 Industrial Building Exposition. New 
York Coliseum. Ed Grief, Banner and Grief, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


Sept. 26-27, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Annual Occupational Safety Conference 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. Frank K. Boal, deputy secretary, 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harris 
burg, Pa 
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Economos (left), Houghton and Snorf at recent planning meeting. 


The American Bar Association’s 
Traffic Court Program is help- 
ing upgrade the nation’s traffic 
courts. Here is an account of 


how this complex job is done. 


TRAFFIC COURT PROGRAM 
BUILDS BETTER COURTS 


Chicago, 


V ONDAY he was in 


Tuesday in Philadelphia and 
Wednesday in Yonkers, N. Y. Sun- 
day he'll be in Florida, Wednesday in 
Arizona 

That’s the way the schedule of 
James P. Economos, director of the 
Traffic Court Program of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, is reading these 
days. To him it’s routine. His profes- 
sional staff of four men and one 
woman, all experts on traffic court 
organization and operation, often go 
months without getting together, see 
each other at airports oftener than at 
the headquarters office. 

And these air safaris which criss cross 
the nation week after week aren't joy- 
rides. They terminate with all-day-and 
most-of-the-night work sessions with 
traffic court officials of cities of all 
sizes, in state or regional traffic court 
conferences, or in intensive studies of 
the structure and organization of a 
traffic court system. 

Jim Economos, the man running this 
show, is a young but battle-seasoned 
campaigner among the trafhc safety 
pros. He has a mind like a steel trap 
and a body built round and close to 
the ground like an old depot stove, 


by Jack C. Trimble 


and twice as tough. His capacity for 
self punishment as he goes at his work 
is boundless. 

Wherever there is improvement of 
a traffic court you can be sure that 
somewhere along the line Economos 
and crew are behind it. They are re- 
lentless workers, seasoned from slug- 
ging it out with tough politicians, 
certain policemen and judges, prosecu- 
tors and court attaches to whom 
changes in the court system are as 
much a sacrilege as burning the town’s 
churches. 


The Organizer 

“Very probably, the most publicly 
abused man anywhere in Dade today 
is a 51-year old lawyer named James 
Peter Economos.”’ This newspaper com- 
ment from a story disc ussing a current 
Traffic Court Program job in Dade 
County, Fla., shows the kind of op- 
position Jim and his staff often en- 
counter. 

His critics often wisecrack, ‘Never 
has so much chaos been organized so 
quickly.” Others say, “Aw, why don’t 
you pack up and go home.”’ He does, 
in his own time, usually leaving be- 
hind a modern and efficient traffic 


court which is a key part of traffic 
improv ement in any community. 


“You can weather any storm if you 
know the program is right,’’ Jim says. 
And his is. 

Among the traffic pros you hear the 
lament, “Where's Economos?,” and 
“We are waiting on Economos.” This 
is because he’s scheduled up to his 
eyebrows with a no-sleep, work and 
travel routine which would wear down 
any of our astronauts. And what 1s 
accomplished by all of this hard work 
in a year, or a decade, is hard to meas- 
ure. 

“The job of trying to isolate traffic 
safety accomplishments in the adminis- 
tration of traffic courts is a difficult 
task,"” Economos says. 


“The traffic court is a very impor- 
tant link in the chain of trafhc regu- 
lation and enforcement, but it is not 
the entire chain, Laws, engineering, 
police traffic supervision, efforts to 
build public support, all influence the 
traffic safety record of a community. 


“Normally, a community which 
bends its efforts toward the improve- 
ment of its traffic court will at the 
same time do a better job in other 
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areas of traffic safety. Its police of- 
ficers will be better trained and have 
a better understanding of their role 
in improving traffic safety—the press 
and other media will constantly bring 
to the attention of the public the need 
for compliance with traffic laws. The 
improvement in traffic safety in that 
community cannot be divided propor- 
tionately among these various traffic 
safe.y activities because they have all 
made inter-related contributions, The 
contribution of the court cannot be 
isolated. But a weak court can destroy 
the work of all other agencies in- 
volved.” 

By judicious planning I was able 
to talk with most of the Traffic Court 
staff recently—on one of those rare 
days when most of them were down 
out of the skies and away from con- 
ferences or court studies. 


The staff now numbers 14, in- 
cluding Economos. Lillian Banahan 
conducts traffic court studies and re- 
organization and assists Economos with 
the administrative work of the com- 
mittee, which is a formidable job in 
itself. Milton E. Moskau handles state 
traffic court conferences and Arthur 
Schumacher directs the regional con- 
ferences. Two new men have recently 
joined the staff. They are Robert Grif- 


Traffic Court Program staffers at work in spacious new 
quarters in American Bar Center. Move was made in April. 


fin, a traffic court specialist. who will 
handle public relations for the com- 
mittee, and Robert D. Ericsson who 
will assist with conferences and other 
work. An additional staff member will 
be added later this summer, All are 
top lawyers and experts in traffic court 
organization. Jean Hobin, who is on 
a first name basis with about every 
important traffic safety professional in 
the country and who has enough ex- 
perience to reorganize a law and lay- 
man traffic court conference single 
handed if given a chance, is office 
manager. She directs six girls. 


University Locale 


The staff of the Traffic Court Com- 
mittee is housed in spacious new quar- 
ters of the American Bar Association 
building near the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a startling contrast 
to the crowded room in the law offices 
in which Economos began the traffic 
court improvement work back in 1942. 


After talking with the staff one goes 
away in head-shaking amazement at 
the amount of work being done na- 
tionally. Professional safety people 
who may have formed an opinion in 
earlier years that the court program 
is a one man show by the “Wild 
Greek,”” as Economos is often fondly 
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called, should be impressed, as was I, 
with the staff, facilities, program and 
particularly with the financial support 
of other agencies. These include the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety, Esso Stand- 
ard Division of Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., and Country Mutual In- 
surance Co. Other funds needed to 
run the program are derived from traf- 
fic court studies and traffic court con- 
ferences. 

The Traffic Court Committee was 
recently made a standing committee 
of ABA which has contributed ma- 
terially to the status of the Traffic 
Court Program. The two most pro- 
ductive areas of the broad traffic court 
program are the state and regional 
trafic court conferences and the study 
and reorganization of traffic court pro- 
grams in cities and states. 

The long range goals of the Traffic 
Court Committee of the ABA, under 
whose direction the program is car- 
ried out, are: 

1. Securing greater respect for traf- 
fic laws; and 

2. Upgrading traffic court perform- 
ance, a keystone in trafhc law enforce- 
ment. 


Albert B. Houghton of Milwaukee 


Traffic Court Committee has standing committee status 
in ABA, offices in new wing of American Bar Center. 
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lroning out work schedule at staff meeting are Kathy 
Tomasich, Ericsson, Economos, Schumacher, and Moskau. 


is committee chairman, Other members 
are Roy A. Bronson, San Francisco; 
Tom C. Clark, associate justice, United 
States Supreme Court; Hicks Epton, 
Wewaka, Okla.; J. Harry LaBrum, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert J. Shoup, 
Cleveland, and Lowell D. Snorf, Jr., 
Chicago 

This committee was first appointed 
in October, 1950. It has been their 
devotion to the program and their 
guidance which has contributed so 
much to the growth of the program. 
Every ABA president during the life 
of this activity has given his personal 
support to Economos and his staff 


How did the Trafhc Court Program 
get its start? 


It all goes back to the tremendous 
work of the late Sidney J. Williams 
of the National Safety Council. In 
1936, Williams spoke before the In- 
surance Section of the ABA annual 
meeting, outlining specifically the re- 
sponsibilities of ABA in the traffic 
field. After his talk, the head of the 
section introduced him to the late 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, a past presi- 
dent of the Insurance Section who was 
moving up to the presidency of ABA. 


There was some further conversa- 
tion between them and in August of 
1937 Vanderbilt wrote to Norman Da- 
mon of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation and to Williams saying that 
during his coming term as president 
of ABA he hoped various committees 
and sections of the organization could 
do something about traffic courts and 


the trafhc problem. The National Com- 
mittee on Traffic Law Enforcement 
developed from this impetus. 


In the following year a grant of 


funds from the Automotive Safety 
Foundation to the National Commit- 
tee on Traffic Law Enforcement and 
the National Conference on Judicial 
Councils paved the way for a study 
of the nation’s traffic courts by George 
Warren. His report was submitted in 
September, 1940, and in 1942 his 
book, Traffic Courts, was published. 


First Conference 


At this time Economos was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Junior Bar Conference. In 1942, NSC 
made a grant to ABA. Economos was 
then vice-chairman and later national 
chairman of the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence. Its Traffic Court Committee, 
which first met in February of 1943 
in Chicago, inaugurated a series of 
traffic court conferences which were 
held in all sections of the country 
with members of the Traffic Court 
Division NSC participating. One of 
the members of this first committee 
was Charles S. Rhyne, who later served 
as ABA president in 1957-1958. Its 
first chairman, Watson Clay, is a com- 
missioner of the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky. 

The traffic court conferences were 
one day affairs and gave traffic court 
judges, prosecutors, the police, military 
and naval authorities an opportunity 


Lillian Banahan meets with officials of Boston, Mass., to 
go over final details of traffic court conference program. 


to get together and discuss their mu- 
tual problems of enforcement in a 
war time atmosphere. From these de- 
veloped the present regional and state 
traffic court conferences. 

“Sidney Williams worked closely 
with Jim during these early confer- 
ences, as did Norman Damon,” said 
Lillian Banahan, who has recently done 
considerable research on the history 
of the program. “Although they had 
some local help, they did most of the 
work, touring the country year after 
year. 

“It was hoped that the committees 
of the Junior Bar Conference would 
go ahead with the examination of the 
courts in their own areas using the 
57 recommendations contained in the 
Warren report and make needed 
changes. But they found this took 
time, more time than struggling young 
lawyers could afford to give. 

“There was no statewide adminis- 
tration of courts and no central place 
where you could find out who the 
judges and JP’s were to invite to the 
conferences. Where there were JP’s, 
as in Illinois, you might have 4,000 
of them and their names had to be 
obtained on a county basis, but then 
you didn’t know which were active 
and which not. So the job of organi- 
zing these conferences was a complex 
one.” 

In 1946 the Junior Bar Conference 
recommended to ABA that they hold 
schools for traffic court judges and 
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prosecutors. These became the regional 
conferences we have now. 

The first regional conference was 
held at New York University Law 
School June 3 to 5, 1947, and the sec- 
ond at Northwestern University in 
October of that year. 


The program has come a long way 
since that time. Its present program 
is impressive. In addition to regional 
and state conferences for traffic court 
people, and special studies of courts 
in trouble and needing improvement, 
this crew of traffic court experts: 


1. Conducts the Annual Traffic 
Court Inventory, one phase of the An- 
nual Inventory for Traffic Safety and 
makes awards to cities and states for 
traffic court improvement. 


2. Works with the President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety and other na- 
tional organizations in the traffic field. 
The goals of the Action Program of 
the President's Committee are identi- 
cal with the National Standards for 
Improving Traffic Courts approved by 
the House of Delagates of the ABA. 


3. Acts as a clearing house for traf- 
fic court information. 


i. Generates public support for bet- 
ter trafic courts through Lawyer and 
Layman Conferences. 


5. Works with an Associate and 
Advisory Committee to the program 
composed of 52 members from all 
states, districts and territories in pro- 


Oregon officials watch as ABA representative presents 
Gov. Mark O. Hatfield with 1960 Traffic Court Award. 


moting greater interest and activity in 
court improvement from state and local 
bar associations, and with the com- 
mittees of these groups. 

I asked Economos if this wasn’t a 
pretty big order. 

He said, ‘Yes, it is, but you can 
get a job done if you just keep 
chunkin’ away at it.” 


Law and Layman 


The over-the-years impact of this 
program’s work is well illustrated by 
the annual meeting of the ABA in 
Miami two years ago when more than 
1,200 citizen laymen attended the Law 
and Laymen Conference on Traffic 
Courts and Traffic Safety. This event 
was jointly sponsored by the Traffic 
Court Program and the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety under the 
general direction of Associate Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark. Two 
other supreme court justices, William 
A. Brennan and Potter Stewart, joined 
with several other chief justices and 
associate justices of state supreme 
courts and many other judges and law 
yers, to participate side by side with 
prominent laymen from the fields of 


business, professions, government, traf- 
fic safety 


organizations and many 
others. The sole purpose of the meet- 
ing was to secure laymen-lawyer sup- 
port for improved traffic courts and 


support for better traffic safety. 


“Our program now, ” Economos ex- 


Supreme Court Justice Tom C. 
Clark addresses Miami Beach 
Conference. He is member of 
Traffic Court Committee. 


plained, “seeks to further expand this 
kind of conference so every state will 
be able to accelerate its acceptance of 
the national standards and implement 
them immediately by direct action lo- 
cally and statewide. Our staff has been 
expanded for this purpose.” 


Another tremendous job recently ac- 
complished was the installation, train- 
ing and supervision services rendered 
to the Metropolitan Court of Dade 
County, Fla. This court, with the co- 
operation of the Dade County official 
citizen’s groups and media, has em- 
braced practically all of the national 
standards for improved traffic courts. 

To Page 48 


TV's Raymond Burr speaks to some of 1,200 delegates 
attending Miami 


Beach Lawyer-Layman Conference. 
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Mrs. E. L. Ozbirn shows belt to J. B. Wagstaff (left) and Rep. Roberts. 


Ladies Buckle Down 


To Work 
For Seat Belts 


FEXHE General Federation of Wom- 

en's Clubs has launched a drive to 
install a million seat belts in automo- 
biles by the end of this year 

The program, called the Women’s 
Crusade for Seat Belts, got under way 
at a reception held in Washington, 
D. C., honoring Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, 
president of the federation. Host at 
the kick-off event was the Auto In- 
justries Highway Safety Committee, 
o-sponsor of the crusade. The com- 
mittee’s chairman, J. B. Wagstaff, vice 
president of Chrysler Corp., praised 
the federation for its leadership in 
undertaking this large-scale seat belt 
program and for its past outstanding 


work in accident prevention 


Mrs. Ozbirn told why the federation 
had selected seat belts as its latest 
traffic safety promotion. 

“Numerous studies of auto crash 
injury cases have proved beyond doubt 
that the regular use of automobile seat 
belts can materially reduce the possi- 
bilities of severe injury, disfigurement, 
and death,”’ she said. ‘Club members 
will now enter into another of their 
life saving efforts by encouraging im- 
mediate installation of seat belts in 
personal and family cars.” 

The crusade will be conducted dur- 
ing the remainder of the year by the 
federation’s 16,000 affliated clubs, ral- 
lying to the slogan, “A Million and 
One in ’61!” 





Purpose of the drive is two-fold 

to convince the public of the life 
saving qualities of seat belts and to 
provide a strong impetus for actual in- 
stallation. The objective is to be ob- 
tained by having each club see that its 
own members install seat belts in their 
cars and use their influence to en- 
courage seat belt use throughout their 
communities. 


The key tool in this educational ven- 
ture is the crusade card. The crusade 
card consists of two parts—one a brief 
statement of the reasons why seat belts 
should be installed and used, the other 
a tear-off postal reply card which is 
to be certified by the installing dealer 
and sent to national headquarters of 
the federation following installation of 
belts. 

At the conclusion of the crusade, 
December 31, 1961, all certified cards 
received at national headquarters will 
be summarized, This compilation wil! 
be used to determine if the federation’s 
goal of a million and one in ‘61 has 
been reached. It will also be used as 
the basis for selecting those clubs eli. 
gible for awards. 

Three types of awards will be made 

a certificate of achievement for each 
club in which all members have hac 
seat belts installed in their cars; a 
state award for the state in each fed. 
eration region which has the highest 
percentage of clubs with 100 per cent 
participation, and a national award for 
the club conducting the most outstand- 
ing community activity in support of 
the crusade, 

A plan of action has been worked 
out to coordinate the efforts of the 
participants in this program—the Gen. 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
automobile companies and new cat 
dealers. 

The Auto Industries Highway Safety 
Committee has prepared a kit which 
provides special materials for each 
group to guide them in conducting 
an effective campaign. The kit in- 
cludes sample radio and TV spot an- 
nouncements, a press release and a 
Speec h, 

The section for federation officers 
briefs them on the plan of action and 
gives suggestions for running a local 
drive. Among the suggestions are the 
following: 

@ Meet with new car dealers to obtain 
their help. 


@ Strive for a community-wide pro- 
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gram. Enlist the support of the mayor, 
police, service and civic organizations, 
businessmen, other women’s groups 
and safety organizations. 


@ Obtain assistance from local press, 
radio and television stations in pub- 
licizing and dramatizing the crusade. 
e Encourage use of seat belts by 
young drivers. Be sure all Jocal driver 
education cars are equipped with seat 
belts. 


e Urge local dealers to utilize news of 
program in their local newspaper, ra- 
dio and TV advertising. 


e Suggest that club women use addi- 
tional seat belts as gifts and as prizes 
for safety programs and other com- 
munity events. Sponsor fashion lunch- 
eons with models demonstrating the 
use of seat belts. 

Automobile companies are urged to 
support the drive with a 12-point pro- 
gram. 


Here are some of the points: 
e Alert all dealers. 


e Call attention to the program in 
magazine and newspaper advertising, 
on company radio and TV programs 
and in company and dealer publica- 
tions. 


@ Make certain that every dealer and 
his sales and service personnel know 
the advantages of using seat belts so 
they will encourage installation and 
use, 


he Seiceceaaiben na. 
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The section of the kit for dealer 
use contains 24 frequently asked ques- 
tions on seat belt use. These are pro- 
vided for the dealer's own education 
and also to give him the information 
he will customer's 


need to answer 
questions. 


Suggestions on dealer promotion of 
the crusade are also given. These in- 
clude: 


e Offer seat belt 
crusade. For example, some dealers 
offer seat belts with every new car 
sold during a specified period of time. 
(Coordinate with your own company’s 
seat belt promotions. ) 


“spec tials’ for local 


@ Designate your dealership as a com- 
munity seat belt headquarters. 


e Contact officers of local General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and of- 
fer support for the crusade 


e Offer special prizes and awards in 
connection with the local crusade. For 
example, gold-plated buckles or per- 
sonalized seat belts for children 


e Display seat belts in showrooms and 
provide displays for use at local wom- 
en’s club meetings. 

e Distribute seat belt literature to all 
customers, high schools, local organt- 
zations, churches, physicians and hos- 
pitals. 

e Make seat belts available for use in 
high school driver education cars, 


SEAT BELT 


te % 


Examining display of approved automobile seat belts are (left to right) 
George Grotz, NSC District Director, Dr. Chapman, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Rep. Roberts, Miss Alice Mills, NSC, and Dr. Jobe of the AMA. 


e Encourage installations in vehicles 
owned and operated by public officials, 
local fleets, members of safety, serv- 
ice, business and women’s clubs, 


e Install and use seat belts in com- 
pany vehicles, and encourage employes 
to install and use them in their per- 
sonal cars. 

e Coordinate your efforts with planned 
safety activities. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
clubs is well known for its outstand- 
ing accident prevention work. Its Go 
to Traffic Court as a Visitor not a 
Violator program received national 
recognition and did much to acquaint 
the public with the conduct of trafh« 
courts. 


The federation’s traffic safety ac- 
tivities, and those of the Auto Indus- 
tries Highway Safety Committee, are 
made possible through grants of funds 
from the Automotive Safety Founda 
tion. 


Other organizations and groups co- 
operating in the Women’s Crusade for 
Seat Belts are the American Medical 
Association, Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, National Automobile Dealers 
Association, National Safety Council, 
National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety, the Accident Pre- 
vention Division of the Public Health 
Service and the automobile and tire 
manufacturers. 


New York's Sen. Keating receives 
crusade card, indicating seat belt 
installation, from Mrs. Ozbirn. 
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Industrial Editors 
Win Awards 


Awards totaling $1300.00 were pre- 
sented to 10 company publications for 
their entries in the seventh annual 
nationwide Traffic Safety Awards Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the American 
Association of Industrial Editors 


The awards honor outstanding high- 
way safety promotional efforts of the 
press, which in- 
cludes some 9,000 magazines and 
newspapers published by American 
industry. Co-sponsors of the annual 
program are: Allstate Insurance Com- 
panies, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
and the Esso Safety Foundation. 


nation’s industrial 


Judges in the annual program, ad- 
ministered this year by the Niagara 
Frontier Industrial Editors’ Associa- 
tion were: Earl Basehart, traffic safety 
director, Automobile Club of Buffalo; 
William A. Buyers, director of safety, 
Erie County Traffic Safety Board; Rich- 
ard Daily, safety director, Hulbert For- 
warding Co.; and Henry W. Osborne, 
member of the Board of Safety, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


The 10 companies honored for their 
highway safety work included: Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit; Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco; Nationwide Mutual Auto 
Insurance Co., Columbus; Knudsen 
Creamery Co., Los Angeles; E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours Co., Inc., Waynes- 
boro; Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie; 
Pittsburgh Group Companies, Colum- 
bia Gas System, Inc.; Leeds & North- 
rup Co., Philadelphia; Oliver Iron 
Mining Division, United States Steel 
Corp., Duluth; and Imperial Oil Ltd., 
Toronto 


Driver Ed Bulletin 


Because of the growing interest in 
driving ranges for use in driver edu- 
cation courses, The American Auto- 
mobile Association has developed a 
bulletin on this subject. Single copies 
of these are available to people in the 
education field who have need for the 
information. Address: American Au- 
tomobile Association, 1712 G Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW SAFETY FILM DIRECTORY 


Looking for a safety film? Now you 
can find it! 

A fleet safety director looking for a 
driver training film, or a member of a 
public support group looking for a 
trafhc education film, can fiiid what 
he needs in the new 1961 National 
Directory of Safety Films that is now 
available. 

The 1961 directory is designed to 
provide a compact source of informa- 
tion on more than 1,000 nationally 
available films on safety and the re- 
lated fields of fire prevention, first aid 
and civil defense. 

The films have been grouped under 
eight major headings: Industrial, 
Motor Transportation, Traffic, Home, 
Farm, Public, School and Television 
Clips and Spots. Each heading is 
broken into subject sections numbered 
for easy reference, 

The Motor Transportation section 
includes films listed under Driver 
Training, Truck, Transit, Taxicab and 
Driver Salesmen, 

Traffic safety workers will find films 
listed under Driver Attitudes; Traffic 
Administration and Traffic Courts; 
Public Support of Traffic Programs; 
Driver Training; Speed; Vehicle Main- 


tenance; Signs of Life; New or Young 
Drivers; Research, Vehicle Design and 
Safety Devices; Bad Weather and 
Winter Driving Hazards; Drinking 
and Driving, Carbon Monoxide Haz- 
ards; Pedestrians; Bicycles and Scoot- 
ers; General Interest. 

Almost 400 producers, sponsors and 
distributors of safety films in the 
United States and Canada were con- 
tacted to obtain the information given 
in this directory. Although some of 
the films described were viewed by 
members of the Council staff, most of 
the descriptions were taken from in- 
formation given by the producer or 
sponsor and, therefore, inclusion does 
not necessarily constitute endorsement 
by the National Safety Council. 


Each film listing includes a tech- 
nical description, a brief synopsis and 
an indication of the terms under which 
the film is available and from whom. 
The technical description includes in- 
formation on whether the film is 
16mm or 35mm, running time, 
whether black and white or color, date 
of release and television clearance. 

Single copies are available from 
the Council at $2.50. Quantity prices 
on request. Stock No. 029.10, 


PUBLIC INTEREST AWARDS 


“Because the awards are noncompe- 


The National Safety Council has 
announced winners of its Public In- 
terest Awards for 1960 


The noncompetitive award annually 
honors organizations in the mass com- 
munications field for exceptional serv- 
ice to safety. 

Awards went to 53 daily and 25 
weekly newspapers, 2 television and 5 
radio networks, 67 television and 180 
radio stations, 19 general and 57 spe- 
cialized magazines, 16 labor publica- 
tions, 78 outdoor advertising compa- 
nies and 45 advertisers 


Established in 1948, the Public In- 
terest Awards are presented in recog- 
nition of leadership, initiative and 
originality by the mass media in the 
promotion of accident prevention. 


titive,”” said NSC president Howard 
Pyle, ‘there is no attempt to rank the 
winners as better or best. The judges 
select the entries which indicate an 
outstanding effort in behalf of safety.” 

Judges were Norman Damon, vice 
president, Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, chairman; Howard H. Bell, vice 
president for industry affairs, National 
Association of Broadcasters; George 
A. Brandenburg, Midwest editor, Edi- 
tor & Publisher; George D. French, 
vice president, Outdoor Advertising 
Association; Paul Jones, administrator, 
Cleveland Green Cross Safety Spec- 
tacular: Mrs. L. S. Schwartz, Midwest 
manager, Advertising Council, and 
Terry Turner, TV-radio columnist, 
Chicago Daily News. 
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ORDERS FOR NEW POSTERS 
SHOWN CANNOT BE SHIPPED 
UNTIL AFTER AUGUST 1 


Driving Helps 


Many families have been waiting 
for months to load up the car and go 
travelling to some pleasure place or 
tourist attraction, July and August are 
fine months for that sort of thing, 
but a foolish action behind the wheel 
has turned many a motor trip into a 
disaster. The knowledge of and com- 
pliance with highway signs, and a con- 
scientious attitude toward driving are 
essential to safe driving — vacation 
time or not. 

The National Safety Council offers 
a selection of materials to effectively 
promote better highway operation all 
year round. Here are some of them 
you can use to combat highway ac- 
cidents: 

Signs You Must Know is an amus- 
ing leaflet that brings home the need 
for trafhc signs. Stock No. 399.81. 
Packages of 100, each: 1—$2.00; 
10—$1.40; 50—$1.30; 100—$1.20; 
200-—$1.10. 

Signs Take a Holiday, a new film, 
traces the history and importance of 
basic highway signs with special em- 
phasis on grade-crossing signs. Film 
is a companion piece to leaflet de- 
scribed above. Stock No. 379.42. 
16mm, black and white motion pic- 
ture. Each: 1—$60.00; 2—$55.00; 
10—$48.00. 500 copies of leaflet 
“Signs You Must Know’ included 
with each film. 

Be an Alert Driver is a leaflet de- 
voted to vacation driving. The pleas- 
ure-bound motorist will find tips and 
information to make him a better 
holiday driver. Available in packages 
of 100 only. Stock No. 391.31. Each: 
l $2:90: 10 — $2.50; 50 — $2.30; 
100 $2.20. 

The Professional Touch gives tips 
to drivers on how to add that extra 
something to their driving ability. 
Illustrated, 12 pages, 4 colors. Stock 
No. 294.08. Each: Minimum order 
50 $.075; 500 $.061; 1000 
$.053: 5000 — $.046,. 

Order by stock number and title. 


NEW TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR OCTOBER POSTING 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 

A Size $0.19 $0.13 

B Size 35 25 

C Size 4 .33 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic B and C 
posters only. Orders for imprints on October posters above must be received by 
August 10, 1961 
Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for 
each electroplate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for B poster imprint. 
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TOUGH LUCK STAGE—The early days of motoring were 
characterized by ignorance of how accidents happen. 
Accidents were called wrecks, considered unavoidable. 


HOW 
DO YOU 
MEASURE 


SAFE 
DRIVING? 


by Chris Imhoff 


QO§ ALL the influential people in 
traffic safety, none are in a more 
favorable position to make better driv- 
ers of more people and prevent more 
accidents than the managers of small 
businesses Owning and operating less 
than 10 company vehicles. Collec- 
tively they influence millions of driv- 
ers, more than all big truck fleets 
combined. Effectively exercised, their 
influence could substantially lower the 
accident rate in every community in 
the United States. 

Whether this influence is exercised 
or not depends on the individual busi- 
ness manager himself. He must first 
be convinced that better driving is a 
worthwhile objective and that he can 
make better drivers of his employes. 
Then he must teach himself how to 
run a safe driving program, 


To the average small business man, 
learning a new technique and assuming 
an additional duty will not be a wel- 
come prospect. Already he probably 
works more hours and deals with a 
wider range of constantly changing 
problems than any other employe of 
the business. More likely he is looking 


Chris Imhoff is assistant manager of the 
National Safety Council's motor transport 
department. 

This is the second in a series of articles 
written to help safety leaders interest the 
average motorist in the cause of better driv- 
ing. The article may be reprinted in com- 
munity or company publications, or it may 
provide ideas for use in speeches and in 
private conversations 


for ways of simplifying his job rather 
than adding to it 

Yet, traffic accidents are a part of 
his daily problem whether he likes it 
or not. When one of his vehicles be- 
comes involved in an accident, it is the 
manager who must drop everything, 
go to the scene and take charge. If the 
employe is injured, there is hospitali- 
zation to arrange and questions of 
financial assistance to the injured em- 
ploye and his family, to be wrestled 
with. If a law suit results, it will 
probably involve his appearance in 
court, interviews with attorneys, and 
a good deal of time and expense. 


Facing the Problem 

By operating a safe driving pro- 
gram, the small business man is not 
adding to his duties, but approaching 
an inescapable problem in a systematic 
manner in order to reduce the amount 
of time, expense, and inconvenience 
that traffic accidents would otherwise 
exact. 


Any small business man can learn 
the technique of running a company 
safe driving program in a relatively 
short time. He will find that accident 
prevention, like golf or any other ac- 
tivity, has its own lingo and special 
terms. Each can be learned quickly. 
Each has meaning and contributes its 
measure of insight to the problem. It 
is like learning to ride a bicycle. It 
seems tricky at first but once you have 
acquired the knack of it, it comes 
naturally. In like manner, safety pro- 
cedures become ingrained in the daily 
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LEGAL BLAME STAGE—When traffic laws came into 
being, the motorist's first concern after an accident 
was: "Who is to blame?" Most drivers are in this stage. 


DEFENSIVE DRIVING STAGE—This is the stage all safety 
people hope we are entering. Defensive driving keeps 
traffic moving smoothly, holds accidents to minimum. 


routine of the business. 


Once a small business man decides 
to conduct a safe driving program, the 
first step is to define and adopt a 
standard of safe driving performance. 
The standard must be clearly defined 
and thoroughly understood by the 
manager and employes. Once both 
management and employe understand 
what is meant by the standard of safe 
driving, there is a basis for effective 
safety supervision, 

This standard becomes a yardstick 
by which the manager can measure the 
safety performance of employes, and 
by which employes themselves can 
measure their performance. Helping 
drivers to live up to this standard is 
the objective of the entire driver safety 
program. 


At first glance, it would seem that 
everyone knows what is meant by safe 
revealed, 

means 


Investigation has 
driving 


driving. 
however, that safe 
many different things to different peo- 
ple. To some, it may mean careful 
driving—somehow related to slow or 
overly timed driving. Others equate 
safe driving with the art of success- 
fully getting in and out of tight spots 
in traffic. Neither of these extremes 
suggests a practical definition or stand- 
ard of safe driving. 


Before we attempt a more service- 
able definition, it might be helpful to 
explore the development of American 
attitudes toward the prevention of 
motor vehicle accidents. 


Back in the early days, we regarded 


motor vehicle accidents as strictly 
chance happenings due to bad luck. 
We called accidents “wrecks.” If you 
had a wreck you just picked up the 
pieces and hoped it wouldn't happen 
again. This might be called the “tough 
luck’ stage of American driving atti- 
tudes, It was characterized by a com- 
plete ignorance of or lack of curiosity 
about how accidents happen or how 
they might be prevented. Fortunately, 
this was a short-lived stage. Had it 
persisted up to the present time, the 
fatality rate on our streets and high- 
ways would be probably many times 
greater than it is today 


First Laws 


After the motor vehicle had been 
on the American scene for a short 
time, people began to have all sorts 
of ideas about laws and ordinances for 
their regulation. Most of the best of 
these ideas eventually found their way 
to the statute books. Since a majority 
of these rules were designed to keep 
motor cars from running into each 
other and into pedestrians and fixed 
objects, the end result was a substan- 
tial contribution to accident prevention. 

This brought about a subtle change 
in thinking accidents. Now 
when a motorist had an accident, his 
chief concern was ‘“‘Who is to blame ?”’ 
“Whose fault was it?’, “Who was 
violating a traffic rule or regulation?” 


about 


His main concern was to be found 
“in the right” at the time of the acct- 


dent. This stage of progress in acci- 
dent prevention might be termed the 
“legal blame”’ phase. It is in this phase 
that American motorists find them- 
selves today. It is in this phase that 
we are killing some 38,000 persons in 
traffic accidents each year. 

The trouble with the legal blame 
phase is that the average motorist 
feels his obligation to safety ends with 
knowing and obeying traffic rules and 
regulations. Actually, traffic safety can 
be legislated only to a certain point. 
It would be impossible to write a body 
of law to cover every traffic situation. 
Knowing and obeying traffic laws is 
important, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. 

The commercial vehicle fleet safety 
directors discovered this very early 
in the game. They soon came to the 
sad conclusion that a_ professional 
driver could be legally right and still 
be injured or killed in an accident and 
the vehicle demolished. Often the 
other driver who was “‘legally to 
blame’ had no insurance or money to 
pay for the damage he caused. Safety 
directors became convinced that mere 
observance of traffic rules and regula- 
tions was not enough. 


They decided to completely aban- 
don the legal blame idea as far as 
accident prevention was concerned in 
favor of an entirely new formula. They 
had learned from a study of many 
accidents involving a collision between 
two vehicles that in most cases either 
driver could have prevented it if he 
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had taken it upon himself to do so. 
From this they concluded that the only 
way to approach motor vehicle safety 
was from the standpoint of OUR 
driver and what he DID or DID NOT 
do to PREVENT the accident. 

They abandoned the practice of 
grading accidents ‘our driver at fault” 
or ‘our driver not at fault’ and began 
with a new classification—'‘‘our driver 
could have prevented the accident” or 
“our driver could not have prevented 
the accident.”’ 

All accidents then 
preventable or non-preventable. A pre- 
ventable accident was one in which 
our driver failed to do everything he 
reasonably could have done to prevent 
the accident. A non-preventable acci- 
dent was one in which our driver did 


became either 


everything he reasonably could have 
done to prevent the accident 

From this reasoning they established 
a standard of professional safe driv- 
ing performance. Stated simply, the 
standard is this—to drit ) 
coming involved in a preventable ac- 
ident. The formulation of this stand- 
ard has made possible safety programs 
that have resulted in safe driving rec- 
ood as that of the motor- 
| imbued with the legal 


ords twice as g 
| 
I 


ing public sti 
blame idea 
After having formulated a standard, 
still another driving concept was 
needed. If knowing and obeying trathc 
rules and regulations was not enough, 
what guiding principle could be used 
to avoid becoming involved in pre- 
ventable a idents ? To describe the 


Kind of driving 


needed to meet the 
standard they had e:tablished, safety 
directors coined the term ‘defensive 
driving. 

Defensive driving is based on the 
premise that no moving vehicle is ever 
completely secure from danger. The 
factors that cause accidents are contin 
ually present on every trip. Even ve- 
hicles alone on straight dry roads on 
a clear day run the risk of accidents 
This is evidenced by the alarming 


number of ‘‘run-off-the-road”’ accidents 


which occur each year 


Accident producing factors, though 
present, need not come into operation 
And whether they do or not is largely 
within the driver t 


control 


power of the 


For example, a slippery pavement is 
a hazard, but it comes into operation 
and is an accident causing factor only 


when the driver goes too fast or hits 
his brakes or turns suddenly. Then a 
skid can occur, and the driver lose 
control of his vehicle. What he hits, 
if he hits anything, and the severity of 
the resulting damage, is purely a mat- 
ter of chance. However, if the driver 
adjusts his speed to the slippery condi- 
tion, he ‘defends’ against it and the 
factor does not come into operation. 
This is what is meant by defensive 
driving—driving that recognizes and 
defends against whatever hazards are 
present at any given time in any given 
trathc situation. 


All Practice It 


Now everyone may be said to prac- 
tice a certain amount of defensive driv- 
ing at least some of the time whether 
he calls it by that name or not. But 
the kind of defensive driving needed 
to avoid becoming involved in pre- 
ventable accidents requires the high- 
est degree of alertness, foresight and 
knowledge to recognize accident pro- 
ducing factors when they appear, and 
the judgment and skill necessary to 
defend against them. Let us look at 
each of these elements more closely. 

Alertness: Alertness in driving is 
the habit of keeping one’s attention 
focused on the driving job and free 
of distraction. It consists of an atti- 
tude of watchfulness for the presence 
of accident causing factors and the 
ability to instantly recognize them 
when one meets them. It implies a 
quality of selectivity, The alert driver 
sees everything that goes on in frgnt 
of his vehicle and a great deal that 
goes on at the sides and rear. But he 
acts on only those things that will af- 
fect the safety of his vehicle. The 
habit of alertness can be consciously 
developed and is improved by training. 

Foresight: Foresight is the ability to 
anticipate and prepare for the most 
probable eventualities. It consists of 
the ability to size up traffic situations 
as far ahead as possible, guess cor- 
rectly how they are likely to develop, 
and whether this will endanger one’s 
vehicle 

Foresight can be exercised on an im- 
mediate or long range basis. The driver 
who checks his vehicle carefully be- 
a trip and gets an 
long-range 


fore the start of 
early start is 
foresight. The man who notices the 
inter-play of traffic at the rural inter- 
section a mile down the road and 
concludes that it will not be untangled 


exercising 


by the time he himself arrives is ex- 
ercising immediate foresight. 

Defensive driving requires both 
kinds of foresight and both can be 
developed and improved by training. 

Knowledge: This implies the posses- 
sion of a large body of factual infor- 
mation relating to the whole field of 
driving. A good deal of knowledge 
about driving can be acquired through 
experience, but experience, contrary to 
reputation, is a spotty and haphazard 
teacher when it comes to driving. Traf- 
fic safety experts are convinced that 
knowledge of driving should be ac- 
quired through some form of planned 
training. 

Judgment: This implies a recogni- 
tion of the alternatives present in any 
trafhc situation and the power to ar- 
rive at a wise choice in time avoid an 
accident. Good judgment depends upon 
knowledge and experience, sometimes 
upon such intangibles as intuition and 
common sense. 

Skill: This is the ability to manipu- 
late the controls of the vehicle and 
successfully perform the basic traffic 
maneuvers such as making a turn, pass- 
ing, reversing, parking, etc. There 
is a right way to do each of these. 
Skill results from learning how to do 
each of these and then doing each the 
right way every time. 

To sum up—all accidents are either 
preventable or non-preventable by om 
driver, Most accidents are preventable. 
The standard of professional driving 
is to drive without having a prevent- 
able accident. To achieve this standard 
requires the practice of defensive driv- 
ing. Defensive driving requires the 
highest degree of alertness, foresight, 
knowledge, judgment, and skill. 

Therefore, the standard of profes- 
sional safe driving performance is de- 
fensive driving of the order necessary 
to avoid preventable accidents 


The adoption of this standard as a 
company standard of safe driving per- 
formance is the first step in organiz- 
ing a program for better driving. This 
standard becomes a focal point at 
which the other parts of the program 
are aimed. The remaining parts will 
be concerned with showing drivers 
how to meet this standard, keeping 
score on individual drivers, and giv- 
ing drivers a special incentive to excel 
at defensive driving. 

In next month's article we will dis- 
cuss “how to show ‘em how.” 
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w= NEWS FROM CAPITOL HILL = 


ASHINGTON has speeded up 
its pace in the consideration of 
safety matters. 


Traffic Safety 

The Roberts Committee on Health 
and Safety held hearings on several 
traffic safety bills, in the course of 
which the Administration came out 1n 
support of H.R. 1341, with some pro- 
posed amendments. This Roberts bill 
would establish safety standards for 
federally purchased motor vehicles. 
The administrator of general services 
testified that his agency wished to re- 
vise its views on H.R, 1341 and would 
now support the bill, ‘in view of the 
fact that there may be a beneficial ef- 
fect from the enactment of legislation 
which would clearly define the re- 
sponsibility of establishing require- 
ments for safety devices to be installed 
in motor vehicles sold to the federal 
government.’ However, such approv al 
of H.R. 1341 was conditioned upon 
its amendment to make the general 
services administrator, rather than the 
secretary of commerce, the enforcing 
agency. This amendment was concurred 
in by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Department of the Army and the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The G.S.A. administrator 
also told the committee: “It is G.S.A.’s 
opinion that the next major advance- 
ment that must be made in reducing 
traffic accidents and traffic fatalities is 
to improve the defensive driving skill 
of not only the federal vehicle driver, 
but of all people driving motor ve- 
hicles. To this end, we believe that 
research along the human engineering 
lines must be expedited and empha- 
sized to the full extent practicable.” 


The secretary of health, education 
and welfare also testified and advised 
the committee of the potentialities of 
his department, and in particular of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, in coping 
with some of the problems involved 
in the field of accident prevention. He 
called the committee's attention to the 
Public Health Service’s need for “‘fa- 
cilities for conducting intra-mural re- 
search in accident 
character “‘available to other national 


causation” of a 


research centers.” 
told of the need for both true simu- 
lators of driving situations as well as 
‘part-task”’ simulators. In general, he 


The secretary also 


assured the committee that the de- 
partment’s program in the area of 
accident prevention would be rapidly 
augmented and spoke in terms of a 
“center’’ as the departmental focus in 
this field. In particular, he mentioned 
plans for a PHS information exchange 
which would be a clearing house in 
the federal government to provide fa- 
cilities, information, library, statistics 
and methodological information. In his 
testimony, the secretary said, apropos 
of motor vehicle safety features: “My 
prediction is that when Detroit knows 
that Washington 
through the work of this committee, 
much of this will never have to get 


means business, 


into law.” 


HEW Recommendations 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare also submitted to 
the Roberts Committee a report ap- 
proving H.R, 1341, although urging 
that its administration be transferred 
to the General Services Administra- 
tion. The HEW report made specify 
mention of anchorage of seat belts as 
standard equipment, anchored seats, 
improved wheels, removal of internal 
sharp edges, and safety padding 


Testimony by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission outlined that agen- 
cy’s activities in the field of trafhc ac 
cident prevention and in “providing 
leadership for basic safety regulations 
in the commercial vehicle field.’” Upon 
request, the ICC’s representatives 
promised to provide the committee 
with information whether the ICC had 
legal authority to require carriers sub- 
ject to its regulation to install exhaust 
control devices. 


The Roberts Committee hearings 
also heard testimony on H.R. 903, es- 
pecially with reference to safety glass. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation urged the committee to take 
no action forbidding the use of tem- 
pered safety glass; a contrary view was 
urged upon the committee by the rep- 


resentatives of the laminated glass 


industry. 


The House Rules Committee heard 
testimony on H.Res. 58, to authorize 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to investigate and 
study safety of design of motor ve- 
hicles. Congressman Lane, the bill's 
sponsor, said: “But until we have fed- 
eral laws that will require all manu- 
facturers to incorporate such practical 
safety devices in the design and con- 
struction of motor vehicles, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans will suffer 
crippling injuries or death, due in part, 
to the negligence of their own govern- 
ment.” And in introducing S. 1187, 
to amend the air pollution act, on be- 
half of Senators Byrd (Va.), Wil- 
liams (N.J.) and herself, Senator 
Neuberger said: “Should the automo- 
bile industry fail to introduce this 
depolluting device {the “blowby” de- 
vice} on its 1962 models as standard 
equipment, may feel im- 
pelled to every car 
shipped in interstate commerce.” In 
connection with the blowby device, 
the new administration’s secretary of 
health, education and welfare joined 
his predecessor in urging installation 
as standard equipment ‘‘as rapidly as 
practicable.” He also said: “If the 
automobile industry does not make the 
device standard equipment, then legis- 
lation to require it would be consid- 
ered.” And Congressman Harris, the 
chairman of the full House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


Congress 
require it on 


merce said during a Congressional 
hearing: “If it can be done for Cali- 
fornia it can be done for Pittsburgh 
and Washington.” The Secretary also 
urged that “full use should be made 
of the recommendations” in a Public 
Health Service task force's report on 
National Goals in Air Pollution Re- 
search” which, among other proposals, 
suggested trebling of expenditures for 
air pollution research in the 1960's. 


Highway Program 


Proposals dealing with the highway 
program have begun to emerge from 
committee, The House Public Works 
Committee approved an amended bill 
making changes in the method of fi- 
nancing the federal-aid highway pro- 
gram and setting up a revised sched- 
ule of annual authorizations for the 
fiscal years 1963-1971 (inclusive). 
And the Committee on Ways and 
Means approved the financing provi- 
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sions designed to provide $900 mil- 
lion annually in additional revenues. 


Several Presidential Messages to the 
Congress dealt in one way or another 
with traffic safety. President Kennedy 
recommended creation of a new cab- 
inet Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing and forwarded to the Con- 
gress a draft bill for the purpose. This 
bill, S. 1633, includes a_ provision 
stating: “The Congress further de- 
clares that the national policy for the 
attainment of this purpose shall be to 
encourage and facilitate the efforts of 
our urban communities to develop and 
carry out local programs to meet ef- 
fectively the needs resulting from ur- 
ban, suburban, and metropolitan 
growth and change, including the 
preparation of comprehensive plans 
for necessary community development 
and redevelopment ; the promo- 
tion of effective mass transportation 
within urban areas and the coordina- 
tion of transportation plans with the 
needs of urban communities as part 
of the overall planning for such com- 
munities; ...” 


In his Message on Regulatory Agen- 
cies, the President told the Congress: 
“The problem of mass metropolitan 
transportation is not merely that of 
railroads, but of highways and buses, 
of housing and even of helicopters.” 
He decried the “absence of a firm and 
comprehensive policy as to what role, 
if any, existing methods [of transpor- 
tation} should play in our national 
economy.” He revealed that “in the 
field of surface transportation, efforts 
are being made to work out positions 
that the Administration as a whole 
should take towards the many reme- 
dial measures that have been sug- 
gested” and promised to present the 
results of these efforts, with recom- 
mendations, to the Congress. 


The federal highway administrator 
announced that the National Driver 
Register Service, maintained in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, will be avail- 
able for use by state motor vehicle 
administrators “shortly after July l, 
1961."" Most of the drivers listed in 
the register, it was announced, will 
be there for driving while intoxicated. 
This offense accounts for over half 
of the total license revocations 
throughout the country each year, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Public Road's 
announcement 


The president proclaimed the last 
full week of May as “National High- 
way Week.” The proclamation in- 
cluded the following preliminary lan- 
guage: ‘Whereas an A war highway 
network is indispensable to trafhx 
safety . . . ; and Whereas some 
40,000 of our citizens are killed and 
1,400,000 are injured every year in 
highway accidents; and Whereas the 
orderly advancement of our expanded 
Federal-State highway program prom- 
ises a sharp reduction in our annual 
waste of human and economic re- 
sources due to outmoded highways.” 


Commercial Transportation 

The House of Representatives passed 
H.J. Res 143, as amended, to provide 
for a National Transportation Week, 
to be held in May of each year. 

Upon petition of the AAMVA and 
others, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission amended its Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations, effective July 1, 
1961, to allow stickers required by 
law to be placed on windshields or 
windows provided that no such mate- 
rial may extend upward more than 41, 


inches from the bottom of the wind- 
shield. 


National Health Survey 
The U.S. Public Health Service re- 


leased data obtained in its National 
Health Survey, dealing with an anal- 
ysis of injuries on geographical lines. 
In terms of injuries that were medi- 
cally attended or that resulted in one 
or more days of restricted activity, the 
PHS reports that the injury rate is 
significantly higher among persons liv- 
ing in rural-nonfarm areas of the West 
than among any other residence group 
analyzed. The injury rate was par- 
ticularly high in the West among per- 
sons under 45 years of age. The in- 
jury rate per 1,000 population, for 
all regions of the U.S. was 273.1, 
with urban showing a rate of 267.6, 
rural-nonfarm a rate of 284.1, and 
rural farm a rate of 276.0. The rate 
in the West was: 311.2 for all areas, 
289.3 for urban and 373.1 for rural- 
nonfarm. 


For the country as a whole, the PHS 
report shows the following percent 
distribution of injuries by general 
causes: 9 per cent from motor vehi- 
cles, 17.9 per cent while at work, 43 
per cent at home, and 30.1 per cent 
other and unknown. 


ATA Announces 
Writing 
Competition 


The American Trucking Associa- 
tions opened the 1961 Newspaper 
Writing Competition on May 21. 

Goley D. Sontheimer, ATA’s di- 
rector of safety, announced that en- 
tries, which are originally published in 
a newspaper of general, paid circula- 
tion between the opening date and 
September 10, 1961, will be consid- 
ered for one of the prizes totalling 
$2,700 in cash. 

The ATA Newspaper Safety Writ- 
ing Competition offers $2,700 in prize 
money and is divided into three cate- 
gories—series of stories, single stories 
and editorials, In each category the 
prizes will be $500 for first place, 
$300 for second place and $100 for 
third place. 


Last year the competition was ex- 
panded to offer a special award to 
the newspaper which conducts the 
most effective over-all campaign on 
trafic safety. Sontheimer announced 
that this special plaque will be 
awarded this year. 


Who Can Enter? 


The competition is open to writers 
of daily, weekly, and semi-weekly 
newspapers and wire services through- 
out the United States and its terri- 
tories. 

Primary emphasis in judging the 
competition will be placed on the ef- 
fectiveness of the entry in promoting 
highway safety and entries may relate 
to any phase of traffic safety or acci- 
dent prevention. Winners will be 
selected by a panel of three judges, 
well known in the field of journalism. 
Their names will be announced later. 


Mention need not be made of trucks 
or the trucking industry and no such 
mention will be a factor in the judg- 
ing of this contest. Entries must have 
been originally published in a news- 
paper of general, paid circulation be- 
tween May 21, 1961 and September 
10, 1961, inclusive, 


Complete contest rules will be 
mailed to newspapers and wire service 
bureaus throughout the nation. 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 


From Page 6 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were: 

Reg. Pop. 

Rate Rate 

Group I (Over 1,000,000 Pop.) 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 2.7 14.2 
Detroit, Mich, ...... 7 10.4 
Chicago, Hl. ........ 2.8 7.9 
Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 Pop.) 
Washington, D.C. .... 1.0 3.5 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 1.7 5.5 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 2.0 7.0 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000 Pop.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. £.5 
San Antonio, Tex.. 2.0 77 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 2.0 7.3 
Group IV (350,000 to 500,000 Pop.) 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 1.8 6.6 
mis, GS, odin e BD 8.0 
Portland, Ore. ........ 2.0 12.9 
Group V (200,000 to 350,000 Pop. 
Wichita, Kan. 0.4 2.4 
Charlotte, N. C. ... 0.6 3.0 
Albuquerque, N. M.... 1.0 4.5 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000 Pop.) 
South Bend, Ind. ..... 0.0 0.0 
Evansville, Ind. . : 0.0 
Madison, Wis. . ee) 0.0 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 Pop.) 
Raleigh, N. C. 0.0 0.0 
Santa Monica, Calif. ... 0.0 0.0 
Springfield, Ill. ... . 0.0 0.0 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 Pop.) 
Redwood City, Calif. .. 0.0 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . .<« C0 0.0 
Anderson, Ind. ... . 0.0 0.0 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000 Pop.) 
Medford, Ore. ....... 0.0 0.0 
Lodi, Calif. 0.0 0.0 
Pampa, Tex. ..... 0.0 0.0 
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——— IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


the TRAFFIC 
RECORD 


FIRST 4 MONTHS, 
1960 TO 1961] 


GER increast— 187, ano over 
[____} INCREASE—UNDER 18 
GE DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 
REPORTS INCOMPLETE 





NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
4 MONTHS 


+1% 


(See State Record table on page 40 for exact changes) 











MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 


| PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
i} : 
DEATHS Corresponding Months | 4 Mos. Mov. “Ave.* 


Months | - 1956 1959 1960- 1959- 1960- 
1956 1959 1960 1961 || 1961 1960 | 1961 1960 | 1961 


— Oe 
— 2% 


+14% 
+ 3% 


+ 1% 


January 2,954 2,824 2,890 2,660 || —10% 

February 2,652 2,401 2,380 2,330 || —13% 

March 2,940 2,879 2,400 2,740 || — 7% 

April ... 2,970 2,680 2,960 3,050 | + 3% 
4 Months..11,516 10,784 10,630 10,780|| — 6% 

May . 3,094 3,199 3,330 

June .- _ 3,338 3,138 3,210 

July . 3,555 3,286 3,450 

August 3,535 3,502 3,470 

September .. 3,653 3,381 3,490 

October 3,476 3,386 3,690 

November .. 3,603 3,527 3,430 

December 3.858 3,707 3,500 


— 2% 
— 

o 
— £% 


+ 1% 


Total 39, 628 37,910 38,200 


All 1956 and 1959 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 
1960 and 1961 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 


The 1961 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1960 to 1961 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1960-1961 change 
in the entire country. First reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time 
to time as later reports are received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 
1961 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in 
future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 

*Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four 
months instead of one month. For example, the April figure shows the change be- 
tween the totals for January-April 1960 and January-April 1961, etc. Adding 
several months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be 
affected by differences in the number of weekends in a month from one year to the 
next, random variations, etc. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1961 regis- 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 
G 


1. Los Angeles, Calif...117 145 
2. Detroit, Mich 58 67 
3. Chicag I 94 1 
All cities this er p 
Philadelphia, Pa 55 
New York, N. Y 156 


( p Il (7 tK 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio 
4 t this 


Baltimore, Md 


Hous Tex 
Group III ¢ 


Buffalo, N. Y 
San Antonio, Tex 
Milwauk x 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 

4 pe 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
San Francisco, Calif 
Die ( ‘ 


Memphis, Tenn 
Atlanta, Ga 

Pp ind. O 
Kansas City, Mo 
Fort Worth. Tex 
¢ imbus O} 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Oakland, Calif 
Minnear M 


Lou K 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Tie< 

D 


Wichita, Kan 
Charlotte, c 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Syracuse, Y 
Richmond, Va 
Dayton, Ohio 
Pr vid h 
Toled OF 
Akron, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz 
. Oklahoma City, Okla 


a’ 2 
Long Beach. Calif 
Mian F 


Rochest N. ¥ 
Omat Net 

Sar los c 
Birmingham, A 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Tampa, fF 

Mot 

N rt 
El P 


South Bend, Ind 
Evansville, Ind 
Madison, Wis 
peka, Kar 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Allentown, Pa 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1960 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Co. 

Cities are ranked by registration death 
rates—from low to high. When two or 
more cities have exactly the same rate, 


1961 1961 

r Months teg. Pop. 
160 1959 Rate Rate 
0.4 3 
0. 
0 
0 
0. 
{ 
0 
0. 
0. 
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Rockford, Ill. 
Erie, Pa. 
Trenton, N. J 

. Glendale, Calif. 
Montgomery 
Santa Ana, Calif 
Yonkers, N. Y 

. Tacoma, W ' 

5. Sale Lake City, Utah 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Lansing, Mich. 

. Amarillo, Tex. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Berkeley. Calif 

. Austin, Tex. 
Hartford, Conn 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Grand Rapids, Mic 
Flint, Mich. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
New Haven, ( 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
3. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Chattanoc 
All cities in this g 
. Springfield, Mass. 
Fresno, Calif 
Sacramento, Calif 
. St. Petersburg, Fla 
. Anaheim, Calif. 
ncoln eb 
Greensboro, N. C. 
. Shreveport, La. 
izabeth, N. J 
Kansas City, Kan 
. Corpus Christi, Tex 
Ind 


Vil 


1. Raleigh, N. C. 

2. Santa Monica, Calif 

3. Springfield, Ill. 

4. Alexandria, Va. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Muncie, Ind. 

. Kenosha, Wis 

. Aurora, Ill. 

St. Clair Shores, M 
Lorait Ohio 

Ann Arbor, Mich 
vanstor I l 

Manchester, N. H. 

Pawtucket, R. I 

. San Angelo, Tex 
New Britain, Conn 
Hampton, Va. 
Covington, Ky. 
Santa Clara, Calif 
Oak Park, Il 


NNN Ne 


ranking is by total vehicle registrations— 
from large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1961 compared with 1960. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1960, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1961 
Four Months Reg 
1961 1960 1959 Rate 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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. Warwick, R. I. 

. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Irvington, N. J. 

. West Covina, Calif. 

Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 

Euclid, Ohio 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Bayonne, N. J. 
Bloomfield, N. J 

. Waltham, Mass. 
West Hartford, Conn. 

. Roseville, Mich. 

. Meriden, Conn. 

. Kettering, Ohio 
Pueblo, Colo 

. Decatur, Ill. 

. Odessa, Tex. 
Springfield, Ohio 

. Royal Oak, Mich. 

. Ogden, Utah 

. Abilene, Tex. 

. Racine, Wis. 
Warren, Mich. 

. Davenport, Iowa 
Sioux City, lowa 

. Waterloo, Iowa 

Augusta, Ga. 

Bethlehem, Pa 

Lake Charles, La 

. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Del 
Fullerton, Calif 

- Columbia, S. C. 
Hayward, Calif 

. Compton, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va 

. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Rock Island, Ill 

. Charleston, S. ° 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Stockton, Calif 
Durham, N. C. 
Saginaw, Mich 
Joliet, Tl 
Rome, N. Y 
Arlington, Mass 
Fort Lauderdale 

. Macon, Ga. 
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Independence 
Bloomington, Minn. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Kalamazoo, Mict 
Midland, Tex 

Las Vegas, Nev 
Roane Va 


Haute, Ind 
Tex. 
Norado Spgs ( 
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105. Pensacola, Fla 

106. Brockton, Mass. 

107. San Bernardino, Calif 
Riverside, Calif 
Pasadena, Tex 
Reading, Pa 
Eugene, Ore. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
Stamford, Conn. 
Warren, Ohio 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Lawton, Okla 
Tyler, Tex 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Charleston, W. Va 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
West Allis, Wis 
Springfield, Mo. 
Livonia, Mich. 
Chicopee, Mass 
Waukegan, Ill 
San Mateo, Calif 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Richmond, Calif 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Parma, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich 
Great Falls, Mont 
Medford, Mass 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Brookline, Mass 
Alameda, Calif 
Greenwich, Conn 
Port Arthur, Tex 
East Chicago, Ind 
Pomona, Calif 


Group VIII (25,000 to 


Redwood City, Calif. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Anderson, Ind. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Boise, Idaho 
Everett, Wash 
Lafayette, Ind 

Battle Creek, Mich 
Plainfield, N. J 
Newark, Ohio 
Whittier, Calif 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Appleton, Wis 
Englewood, Colo. 
Bellflower, Calif. 
Salina, Kan 
Oxnard, Calif. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pine Bluff Ark 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Enid, Okla. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Ventura, Calif 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Marion, Ohio 

East Detroit, Mich. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Boulder, Colo 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Menlo Park, Calif 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
East Hartford, Conn 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Janesville Wis 
Manchester, Conn. 
Wausau, Wis 
Danbury, Conn. 
West Oranee, N. J. 
South Euclid, Ohio 
Monrovia, Calif 
Westfield, N. J. 
Easton, Pa 

Jackson, Tenn 
Baldwin Park, Calif 
Findlay, Ohio 

Oak Park, Mich 
Columbia, Mo 
Minot, N. I 
Burlington, Iowa 


Rock 
Fond du Wis 
Grand Island, Neb. 


1. Mason City, lowa 


Four 
1961 1! 


0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
( 

0 
0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
( 

0 
( 

0 
( 

0 
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156. 


157 
158 


Richfield, Minn. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
¢ 


. Goldsboro, N 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Allen Park, Mich. 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Milford, Conn. 
cerney, J 
Birmingham, Mich 
lowa City, lowa 
Kirkwood, Mo 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Sherman, Tex 
Burlington, Vt 
Brownsville, Tex. 
Concord, N. 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Madison Hgts., Mich 
Mt. Clemens, Mich 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Carisbad, N. M 
Wallingford, Conn 
Wilmette, Ill 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Revere, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 

East Lansing, Mich 
Newport, R. I. 
Highland Park, Il 
Hazel Park, Mich. 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
Leominster, Mass. 
Park Forest | 
Enfield, Conn 
Belmont, Mass 
Needham, Mass 
Ontario, Calif 
Yakima, Wash 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Aurora, Colo 
Chula Vista, Calif. 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Rochester, Minn 
Elmira, N. Y 
Quincy, Il 

La Crosse Wis 
Vancouver, Wash 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
All cities in this gr 
Pocatello, Idaho 
La Mesa, Calif. 
Champaign, Ill. 
Oshkosh "is 
Fargo, N. D 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Salinas, Calif 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Des Plaines, Il. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Greeley ( lo 
Alton, Ill 
Ferndale, Mich 


Newburgh 
Teaneck, N. J 
Manhattan Bch 
Galesburg, Ill 
Woonsocket 
Bartlesvi 
me, Ga 


Pierce 

ukesha, 
National 
Park Ridge 
Kankakee, Ill 

Lawn, N. J 

I Maine 

stin, Minn 
Norwich, 
Midland, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
Lockport, ; 
Provo, Utah 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
Temple, Tex. 
Garfield Hets., Ol 
Ames, lowa 
Muskegon, Mich 
Casper Wyo 
Kingsport, Tenr 


oe ee ee ke he Ee ee -e -e - 


1961 1961 
Reg. Pop 


tate Rate 


Grand Forks, N ) 2.4 
Freeport, Ill. 2.4 
Hamden Ti l l 2.4 
Modesto ? 2.4 
Rahway l 5 
5 
5 
5 


n 
( 
New London, Conn. 
Maple Heights. Ohio 
Wilmington, N. ¢ 
Ohio 
Rapid City, S$. D 
North Miami, Fla 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
St. Louis Park, Minn 
Westminster, Calif 
Danville, Va 
Wyoming, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Mesa, Ariz 
Granite City, Il 
Elmhurst, III 
Fremont, Calif 
Mountain View, Calif 
Barberton, Ohio 
Elgin, Ill 
Bloomington, Ill 
Inkster, Mich 
Lawrence, Kan 
Fairfield, Conn 
Bristol, Conn 
Norman, Okla 
Torrington, Contr 
Watertown 
Lewiston, 
Superior, 
Southgate, 
Burling 
Moline 
Petersbu ya 
Bismarck, N. D 


roton, Conn 
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Le al 
Pampa, 7 
Covins 


Sumter, S. C. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
New Kensington Pa 
Renton, Wash. 
Ypsilanti, Mict 
Pittsburg, Calif 
Corvallis, Ore 
Wheaton, III. 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Annapolis, Md 
rd, Ill 
ia, Ohio 


rge 
1 


] 
Bo 
Richlan« 
Escondido, ¢ 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


1tK ex 
Ottawa, Ill. 
Cape Girardea M 
Muscatine, Iowa 
So. Portland, Maine 
Brownwood, Tex. 
Pittsb . Kan 
Fairb oO} 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 
Albert Lea nn 
Corsicana, Tex 
Moorhead, Minn 
Statesville, N. ¢ 
Hibbing, Minn 
Chico, Calif 
East Haven, Conn. 
I nt, Ohio 
d Ohio 
le, Kan 
la 
rgreen Park, | 
Milwauke Ww 
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$0. Johnson City 
$1. Floral Park, N 
52. Huntington, Ind 
$3. Stillwater, Okla 
$4. Wooster, Ohi 
Streator Il 
Villa Park 
Hillside, N 
. Greenville. 
Berkley, } 
. Caldweil, 
Uniontown 
2 ewick 
. Oswego, N 
’ nd 


. Livermore, 
st tz 4 
E! Dorado, Kan 
Antioch, Calif. 
. Greenwood, Miss. 
Niles, Ohi 


nyder ex 

. Collingswood, N. J. 
La Grange, Ill 
McAlester 
Brookfield, Il 
Mt. Pleasant 
De Kalb, Ill 
Per ? 


ilet 


Okla 
1 


Mict 


Lexington, N. ¢ 
Defiance, Oh 
Owatonn Mir 
Rocky Riv Ot 
Prescott. Ariz 
Goshen, Ind 
Tex 


Lamesa 





. Santa Paula, Cal 
New Bern, N 
Boone, Iowa 


. Gainesville, Tex. 


if. 0 
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1961 1961 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 


Four Months 
1961 1960 1959 


0.0 
0 ) 0.0 
0 
0 


0.0 
0.0 


Wisconsin Rpds., Wis. 0 


Brainerd, Minn 


0 


Wethersfield, Conn 0 


Logan, Utah 
Garden City, 
Junction City, K 


0 


Kan 0 


an 0 


Fergus Falls, Minn 0 


Hays, Kan 
Auburn, Wash 
Hawthorne, N 
La Grange Park 
1. Tracy, Calif. 
Massena, N. Y 
Waynesboro, Va 
North Adams, 
. West Lafayette, 
State C 
Mamaroneck, N 
Warren, Pa 
. Watertown, Wis. 
Naugatuck, Conn 
. Reidsville, N 
Grosse Pt 
Winfield, 
Moses 
Marshfield, 
Dalles, 
Galion, 
Kenmore, N. Y 
. Brawley, Calif. 
Winnetka, Ill 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Gardner, Mass. 
. Atchison, Kan. 
Beaver Dam, 
Hanford, Calif 
. Ansonia, Conn. 
South Orange, 
Mitchell 


aN 


College, Pa 


Mass 


Ind. 


149. 
150. 
151. 


152 


135. 


154 


155. 


156 


157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
. Central Falls, R. I. 


1 
2 


180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 


. Fairfield, Ala. 


142 
143 
144 
145 
146. 
147 
148 


. River Rouge, 


’ Cadillac, 


1961 1961 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 


Four Months 
160 1959 


Los Alamos, N. M. 0.0 


0.0 
Northbrook, Ill. 0. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 0. 
Dover, Ohio = a 0 6 
Bellefontaine, Ohio .. : 0. 
Van Wert, Ohio 4 ‘ 0. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Mansfield, Conn. 

Fairfield, Calif. 

Cudahy, Wis 

Windsor, Conn 

Pacific Grove, 

Red Wing, Minn. 

Willowick, Ohio 

Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich. 

Suffolk, Va 

Homewood, Ala. 

Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Cambridge, Md. 


0.0 
0.0 


Charles City, lowa 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Rock Springs, Wyo 
Hornell, N. Y 


. Warrensville Hgts., O. 


Bemidji, Minn 


. River Forest, Ill. 


Calif. 
Wis. 
Idaho 
Mich. 
Monmouth, II. 
Mich 
Brigham City, Utah 
Two Rivers, Wis 
Monroe, N. ¢ 
Ecorse, Mich. 
University Hgts., Ohio 
Sulphur, La 

Fort Thomas, Ky 
Menominee, Mich 
Stoughton, Mass 
Covington, Va 
Lake Forest, Ill 
Ironwood, Mich 


Vacaville, 
Marinette, 
Moscow, 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


rest of the year. U. S. population rate is based on July 1, 1960 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. : 
All figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 
1960 and 1959 figures cover the same reporting period as those 


for 1961. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 





Deaths 
Months 
Reported 


1961 1960 


Identical Periods 
1959 


% Change 
1960 1959 
to to 


1961 1961 


1961 1961 
Pop. Mile. 
Rate Rate 





TOTAI 


Hawaii 
IT4o} 


population estimate; state population rates are based on April 
1, 1960 census, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1961 compared 
with 1960, or showed no change. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 


miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1961 mileage rate indi- 
cate the number of months for which the mileage rate is calcu- 


lated for each state.) 
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1959 Rate Rate 
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41 
4 
12 
21 
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9.4 3.5 
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412 
367 
45 
147 
182 
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54 
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Four Months 


1961 1960 


Auburn, Mass. 0 1 
Winchester, Conn. 0 O 
Beacon, N. Y. 0 1 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 0 0 
Vestern Springs, Ill. 0 0O 

. Brooklyn, Ohio 0 0 

. Derby, Conn. 0 2 
Stonington, Conn 0 0 
Galena Park, Tex. 0 oO 
Killingly, Conn 0 oO 
Mercedes, Tex 0 0 
Farmington, Conn. 0 3 
Donora, Pa 0 0 
Rolling Meadows, III 0 
All cities in this group 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Ponca City, Okla 

Walla Walla, Wash 

Fort Myers, Fla. 
Longview, Wash. 
. Los Altos, Calif 
. Bell, Calif. 

Glendora, Calif 

Kinston, N. 

So. St. Paul, Minn 

Adrian, Mich. 

Great Bend, Kan 

Griffin, Ga. 

Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Houma, La 

San Fernando, Calif 
Denison, Tex 
Butler, Pa. 
Endicott, N. Y 
Traverse City, 
Westport, Conn. 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Emporia, Kan 
Glenview, II! 
Tempe, Ariz 
Augusta, Maine 
Elmwood Park, Ill 
Marietta, Ohio 
Connersville, Ind 
Tulare, Calif 
Morristown, N. J 
Valparaiso, Ind 
Ocala, Fla 
Redding, Calif. 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Alpena, Mich. 
Norfolk, Neb 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Niles, Mich 

Mt. Vernon, II! 
Shelton, Conn. 
Canton, Ill 

Napa, Calif. 

. Darien, Conn. 
Windham, Conn. 
Vernon, Conn. 
Elizabeth City, N. ¢ 
Millbrae, Calif 
Astoria, Ore. 

. Coon Rapids, Minn. 
Holland, Mich. 
Hopewell, Va 
Merced, Calif 
Menasha, Wis 
Coronado, Calif. 
Southington, Conn 
Henderson, N. € 
Monroe, Mich 
Highland Park, Tex 
Virginia, Minn. 
Westlake, Ohio 
Du Bois, Pa. 
Aberdeen, S 
Milford, Mass. 
Maumee, Ohio 
Glastonbury, Conn 
Colton, Calif. 
Jennings, La 
W. Springfield, Mass 
Bellaire, Ohio 
Watertown, Conn 
Peru, Ind 
Bellevue, Wash 
Salisbury, N. ( 
Branford, Conn 
Albany, Calif. 
Marquette, Mich 
North Chicago, III 
New Canaan, Conn. 
Owosso, Mich. 


Mich 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


Ont 37 33 
Hamilton, Ont. 7 s 
Montreal, Que. 39 2 
London, Ont ~ 1 


Toronto, 


1959 


0 
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MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES 1961 and 1960 


Thirty-five states and the District 
of Columbia have reported their death 
and injury experience for one to three 
months of 1961. 


The table below shows all of the 
injury data reported by each state, but 
little information is available on pre- 
cisely what injuries are included in 
each state’s tabulation. 


Differences in the ratio of injuries 
to deaths probably reflect primarily 
differences in the extent to which all 
injuries are reported. Other factors are 
undoubtedly involved, such as: (1) a 
few states omit some or all of the 
injuries in urban accidents; (2) there 
are large differences between states in 
the proportion of travel which is in 
urban area (the injury-death ratio for 
urban accidents is about four times the 
ratio for rural accidents). 


Deathst¥ 
1961 1960 


Months 


Reported 1961 


TOTAI 
U.S 


tRural injuries only 

TtAll figures are preliminar 
reporting period as those fo 
*Less than .5%. 


Injuriestt 


The question of what injuries are 
being reported applies with equal force 
to the per cent change in injuries from 
1960 to 1961. Any tightening up of 
police administration, any emphasis on 
“get all the injuries” is almost certain 
to bring about an increase in reported 
injuries, but probably only in minor 
ones. Similarly, instructions to “skip 
the scratches” probably would result in 
a decrease in recorded cases in many 
states. Introduction of financial respon- 
sibility laws has been observed to 
increase reported injuries sharply. 
Even the public’s increased claims- 
consciousness is regarded by many 
people as an element in the growing 
number of injuries reported. With 
such factors operating to destroy com- 
parability, indicated changes in the 
number of injuries should not be 
considered as reliable. 


1961 
Ratio of 
Injuries to 
Deaths 


% Change 
1960 to 1961 


1960 Deaths Injuries 


‘Oo insure proper comparisons, 1960 figures cover the same 


**Death and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this column. 
#Death totals and changes differ from national figures because those shown here are based 
on the states and months for which injury data are reported. 


¢$Commonwealth of Puerto 
TVirgin Islands. 


{WTRatio cannot be calculated due to 0 in 


1961 death total 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Safety Library 


From Page 4 


Prevention. Second Series No. 1) 50€, 10 
or more copies 40¢€ 

Psychophysical Tests: Their Admintstra- 

n and Interpretat Lillian C. Schwenk 
1961, 34pp. Driver Education Laboratory, 
lowa State University, Ames, Iowa. Price 
soe 

Simulat Heavy-Duty Truck Ride 
Earl S. Clifton. 1961, 7pp. Available from 
author, Motor Truck Engineering Depart 
ment, International Harvester Co., 180 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Presented at 
the National Conference on Driving Simu- 
ation, Santa Monica, Calif February 
1961) 

Vehicle Control Simulation. J. B. Bid 
well. 1961, llpp. Available from author 
Engineering Mechanics Department, Gen- 
eral Motors Research Laboratories, Seven 
Mile Road, Warren, Michigan. (GM-319) 
(Presented at the National Conference on 
Driving Simulation, Santa Monica, Calif 


February 1961) 


Enforcement 

The Freeway Interceptor: Specia 

I i I pt St lly 
‘rained Officers Driving Specially Equipped 
Patrol Cars Enforce the Laws on Los An- 
zeles’ Sprawling Expressway System. Traf- 


Digest and Review. April 1961, p20-22 


Engineering 

Channelizing Satety 
Carrow. Street neineering 
pis, 42 

No-passing Zones to Fit Modern Ve- 
hicles. Better ids. April 1961, p26 

A Reversible Roadway. Dan McCarthy 
Highway Highlights, April 1961, p8-9 
I Helps Fireman 


April 1961 


William R 
April 1961 


Special Signal Sequences 
Get Away. Street Engineerin: 


p2s-29 


Exhaust gas 

Motor Vehi Pollution Control. John 
T. Middleton and Diana Clarkson. Traff 
Quarterly. April 1961, p306-317 

Ribicoff Asks Smog Blowby Installed on 
All Cars. Automotive News. Apr. 24, 1961 
Highways 
f Evaluating Ex- 
Irving Hoch. Traf 


p208-225 ( Based 


Benefit-Cost 
pressway Cor 

Ouarterly. 4 
on research performed at the Chicago Area 
Transportation Study.) 

Getting the Interstate Built. H. H. Har- 
ris V rginia Hiehu ay Bulletin March 
1961, p6-9 

Leaf Pickup is Milwaukee's Big Street 
Cleaning Task. Street Engineering. April 
1961, p22, 32 

Talking Road 
Curve Kenneth R 
Roads. April 1961 
Police 

Road Conditions » of Two Parts 
Traffic Digest and Review. April 1961, p11- 
13, 29. (Police check on conditions of 
oads to prevent accidents.) 


Small Patrol Does Big Job in Chicago 


Warns of Hazardous 
MacDonald. Better 


n4o0 
p4 


Trathe. Chicago Traffic Safety Review. 
March April 1961, p1-3. (Police keep check 
on road conditions.) 


Public employees 

North Carolina Finds Progressive Safety 
Program Pays Off. Tarvia Jones. Better 
Roads. April 1961, p29, 32. (Training 
course for using equipment on highways.) 


Public support 

Blueprint for Public Support. Edward M 
Johnson. Part two of two parts. Traffic Di- 
gest and Revieu April 1961 ps, 33-34 


Seat belts 
Auto Seat Belts — A Perspective View 
Consumer Reports. May 1961, p230-231 
Do Seat Belts Need a Crusade? 
American Insurance. May 1961, p22-24 
My Wife Was Saved by a Safety Belt 
George J. Hecht. Parents’ Magazine. May 
1961 (Reprint) 
Traffic 
Three-Year Trafic Control Plan Com- 
pleted. Albert G. Giles and John L. Gal- 
lagher. Street Engineering. April 1961, 
pl2-14 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 
Air Engineering 
450 W. Fort St 
Detroit 26, Mich 
American Journal of Public Healt/ 
1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y 
American Machinist! Metalt 
Manufacturing 
330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 
Archives of Environmental Health 
535 N. Dearborn St 
Chicago 10, Ill 
Coal Age 
330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 
The Constructor 
1957 E. St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 
Electrical World 
330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 
En gineering News-Rec 
330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 
Fire Men 
60 Batterymarch St 
Boston 10, Mass 


I 


One Park Ave 
New York 16, N. Y 


Graphic Arts Monthly 
608 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago 5, Ill 


Hospital 


840 N. Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 10, Ill 

Journal of Applied Psyci 
1313 16th St. N. W 
Washington, D. C 

Je urnal of Occupational Medicine 
28 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4. Ill 


Jour nal 


Journal of the American Medical 
Association 
535 N. Dearborn 
Chicago 10, Ill 


Missiles and Rockets 
1001 Vermont Ave 
Washington 5, D.C 
Modern Sanitation and Building 
Mainte NANCE 
Powell Magazines, Inc 
Easton, Pa 
Nursing Outlook 
2 Park Ave 
New York, 5 he ae 
Pulp and Paper 
1791 W. Howard St. 
Chicago, III 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
Gardenville, Que., Canada 
Wood and Wood Products 
59 E. Monroe St 
Chicago 3, Ill 


Kart Craze 
From Page 13 


bile passenger riding. Driving iS seri- 
ous business and should, in all aspects, 
be postponed until the boy or girl is 
physically, emotionally, morally and in- 
tellectually mature enough to take re- 
sponsibility for his own life and the 
lives of others.”’ 


Police departments throughout the 
country have labeled the karts traffic 
hazards and have almost unanimously 
disapproved their use anywhere, even 
on private property. Driving them on 
public roadways and sidewalks is il- 
legal in every state. Both adults and 
children who have been caught with 
their karts out on public ways have 
been arrested and fined. Some cities 
have even outlawed kart racing on pri- 
vate property by branding it a public 
nuisance or invoking zoning or antt- 
noise ordinances. 


In the survey, one chief of police 
had this to say about the problem: 


‘Last summer is when the real dif- 
ficulties began. A large number of go- 
karts was purchased. The operating 
speeds were increased so much the 
drivers easily lost control. They be- 
came extremely hazardous to both 
drivers and spectators. 


“We received so many complaints 
from residents in the areas where they 
were being operated that we ruled 
their operation to outside the city lim- 
its. We used a general nuisance and 
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disturbance ordinance we have and 

based our objection to their operation 

on the noise, confusion, and disorder 

they created. We also maintained that 
. they could not be operated with- 

out violating the public safety.” 
Another chief reported: 


‘About a year ago we had the prob- 
lem with them racing around the vil- 
lage streets, making loud noise, etc. 
At first we talked to these young driv- 
ers, explained the law, dangers of op- 
eration on village streets, also that they 
must have driver licenses to operate 
them and that state licenses couldn't 
be bought for the cars. We had the 
local newspaper run articles on illegal 
operation. 

“This helped the condition, but we 
still had a problem with some of the 
youths not cooperating, so in these 
cases we made some arrests and im- 
pounded the cars until after trial date 
The parents had to come to court 
along with the violators. 


“We no longer have any trouble 
with the youth of our village in re- 
gard to this problem and don’t know 
of any more of these go-karts owned 
by youths of our village.” 


Firm action also brought results in 
another community. 


“This craze started here but this de- 
partment put on a driving campaign 
against them, arresting and using every 
means of publicity we could command 
against their use,” wrote the captain 
of traffic. “We feel we have very few 
of them for a city of our size.” 


A lieutenant of trathc in one city 
pretty well summed up the attitude 
of many enforcement men when he 
said: 


“My personal feeling is that there is 
no place for this type of ‘junk’ and I 
feel the term I used is justified in that 
there is no real effort to provide any 
kind of safety for the driver of such 


a contraption.” @ 


World Conference 

This year the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers is co-sponsoring a World 
Trathc 
Washington. This conference will com- 
bine the 31st Annual Meeting of the 
Institute with the International Ses- 
sions in Trafic Engineering. It is the 
first of its kind, and is expected to be 


Engineering Conference in 


a most interesting and valuable meet- 
ing. 

Participants have been invited to at- 
tend the full week of meetings, Aug. 
21 to Aug. 26. World-wide participa- 
tion has been scheduled. 
being 
a one- 


other events are 


planned around the conference 


Several 


week study tour by bus after the con- 
ference week, and the Inter-American 
Traffic Seminar are among these. For 
further information, write to the In- 
stitute headquarters at 2029 K Street 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NOW... it’s E-A-S-Y to conduct a CAMPAIGN FOR OFF-THE-JOB EMPLOYE SAFETY 


SAVE LIVES — SAVE INJURIES — SAVE MONEY 

for your organization with a “proven” OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM to encourage employes to install and use safety belts in their 
personal cars. The “Beam’s Plan” was designed after actual experience in 
helping conduct employe safety belt campaigns for some of our nation’s 
largest industries. Now you can give your employes BOTH “On-the-Job” 
protection and “Off-the-Job” protection with .. . 





AN OFF-THE:J0B 
SAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


FOR SAFETY CONSCIOUS BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Caw AUTO 
SAFETY BELTS 


And under the “Beam’s Plan” you can offer your employes safety belt 
protection at a special discounted price. FREE materials are available to 
help you develop a successful safety belt program within your organiza- 
tion — 16 mm sound safety films, posters, folders, sample letters, time- 
table, order envelopes, color swatches, sample belts (complete descrip- 
tion included in the portfolio). All or any part of the plan is available 
for use in conducting your safety belt program. WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” . . 


ae ae [oi cennnsliicememailitcmmmenaitiicanaiticaemmen ieianialih iasincealii cenit aten Ii ieeseesliniaamesien i ateneedlitiieaediieeen eminem 


| PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” 


| NAME 





| ORGANIZATION 





| ADDRESS 
l city 
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The ICC’s Role 
From Page 20 


to prescribe such regulations, except 
to the extent that some states have 
adopted our rules. 


Safety Inspections of Vehicles 

Since the beginning of the commis- 
sion’s safety regulation of motor car- 
riers, it has carried on, to the limit of 
its facilities, inspections of vehicles 
actually operating on the highways, 
and inspection of maintenance prac- 
tices, hours of service records, and 
other records of motor carriers at car- 
riers’ headquarters. For much of the 
period between 1939 and 1955 our 
ability to do this was limited by an 
extremely small staff. In 1956 and 
1957 Congress voted additional funds 
to enable the commission to increase 
its staff for this work. 


Beginning in 1956 we began an in- 
tensive program of vehicle inspection 
This was occasioned by conditions 


round 1n investigations of serious truck 











runaway accidents. Our published re- 
port on an accident of July 24, 1954 
at Liberty, N. Y., described the badly 
neglected condition of brake chamber 
diaphragms, a hidden component. Our 
reports on the accidents of May 27, 
1955 in San Francisco, and October 
19, 1955 at Cumberland, Md., con- 
tain pictures of badly deteriorated air 
hoses leading to brake chambers. 
With this background we not only 
made the regulation modification re- 
ferred to previously but instituted 
a program of vigorous and very 
thorough-going vehicle inspections 
with much of it carried on on the 
highways in the form of nationwide 
road checks, with our entire field staff 
participating. Since 1957 we have 
made detailed inspections of about 
60,000 vehicles per year, with about 
10,000 of these being inspected in the 
course of nationwide road checks. Ve- 
hicles found to be immediately hazard- 
ous are removed from service on the 
spot and may not be operated until 


repairs are made 


Basic tool of efficient truck management 
WAGNER-SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


help your truck drivers establish records for safe performance 


Drivers and supervisors both agree that a Tachograph mounted in the truck cab 
helps keep drivers’ performance at a peak. For Tachographs graphically record every 
mile, every foot of every trip .. . pinpoint all starts, stops, idling time and speeds on 
12 or 24-hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 31 day strip charts. This “silent supervision” 


costs only a few cents a day. 


..encourages good driving habits and pays off in 


greater fuel and tire savings, less wasted time. Your fleet operates safely, economically. 
Wagner® Sangamo Tachographs are made in the U.S.A. Parts and service are 
readily available. For details, mail the coupon. 


6467 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Each year we have conducted a 
separate road check relating to buses. 
In 1960 we made inspections of 8,786 
buses. Of this number 174 vehicles 
were taken out of operation until 
hazardous mechanical conditions had 
been remedied. The 174 vehicles taken 
out of service constituted 2.0 per cent 
of the total number inspected, a 
marked improvement compared with 
the 3.2 per cent removed from service 
in the inspections of 1959. 

Late in 1960 we instituted a pro- 
gram of vehicle inspections on major 
turnpikes. We have been convinced 
that many vehicles operating over the 
turnpikes were escaping adequate in- 
spection because of our inability to 
reach them on such highways. How- 
ever, through arrangements with the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission we 
made an inspection for three days in 
November, 1960. We already have 
completed arrangements for such in- 
spections on the Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana Toll Roads in the neat 
future 


With respect to the nationwide road 
check of property-carrying vehicles in 
June, 1960, we published data to show 
that there had been a progressive im- 
provement in the percentage of ve- 
hicles removed from service insofar as 
authorized carriers and private carriers 
of property are concerned but that 
there had been a worsening in the per- 
centage of vehicles of “exempt” car- 
riers removed from service between 
1959 and 1960. Our enforcement pro- 
gram has continued to emphasize all 
types but much more attention is being 
given to exempt and private carriers 
in recent years than previously was 
the case. 


The commission has also had a 
major responsibility in the adequate 
regulation of carriers transporting ex- 
plosives and other dangerous com- 
modities. Substantial volumes of these 
materials move by motor transport. We 
have continued to give the utmost at- 
tention possible to such carriers and 
their compliance with the safety regu- 
lations. In a number of cases, the fit- 
ness of authorized carriers has been 
challenged when they have applied for 
extension of operating rights. Applica- 


me tions which have been denied by the 


Compony___ rane aa > > J 
a ‘ commission for lack of compliance 

ess ° - 
City & Stote _ with the safety regulations have, we 
believe, had a profound and far reach- 
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Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Flexible Highway 
Guard 


This new product differs entirely in the construction 
from the usual highway guard rails in that the cable 
supporting posts are not rigid. They actually move under 
impact on their respective bases to cushion the shock of 
impact and yet provide fully adequate resistance to absorb 
the force of the speeding automobile. The illustration 
shows the cable supporting units after being hit by the 
car, and which were later reset by workmen using a 
wrench and pinch bar. This guard is the answer to the 
statement of the American Road Builders that “If we 
could string cables 100, 500 or even 1,000 feet and 


keep them perfectly tight without employing rigid cabl 
support posts so that a car could glide along the cables 
without colliding with the supporting posts, that would 
be the ideal guard rail, but of course that is impossible 


Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin (Item 41) 


Portable Traffic Signal 


Working on busy Highway 101 in California created 
a difficult problem for the Cox. Bros -Haddock Construc- 
tion Co. Because of extreme heavy highway traffic, they 
were forced to use 3 flagmen to control the movement 
of heavy equipment across the highway. At their best 
they did some controlling, but traffic was tied up and con- 
struction slowed down, This problem was taken to Portable 
Trafhe Signal, Inc. With the aid of the State Highway 
Traffic Engineers, who determined the specifications, Port- 
able Traffic Signals set up a system consisting of two 
2-phase, 3-light Traffic Sentry portable traffic signals. Im- 
mediately after installation the trafic jam was unsnarled. 


The green light is always on for the regular traffic and 
changes only when heavy equipment is ready to make a 
crossing for loading or dumping. The lights will be moved 
as the work progresses. This is only one way in which this 
equipment can be used. 


Portable Traffic Signals, Inc., 2640 Huron St., Los 
Angeles 65, Calif. (Item 42) 


All-Weather 
Emergency Light 
Designed as an auxiliary to 
cut through the worst kind of 
weather. The manufacturer 
claims the light will filter 
through a hundred feet and 
more in 90 per cent fog den- 
sity as well as snow, rain, 
dust and smoke, yet will not 
cause any back glare to blind 
the driver. The secret of the 
nit is the patented control-beam louvers, which deflect 
light from each of the special 23,000 candlepower 
scaled beam lamps onto the roadway where it counts 
Under clear conditions, the beam is said to extend up to 


| 


50 feet ahead of the vehicle, illuminating an entire eight 


lane highway, including all ditches and bridge abutments 


Per-Lux Weather Lights, Inc., 8949 Sunset, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Item 43) 


Barricades 
Especially designed for use 
with Dietz Visi-Flash hazard 
warning lights, the barricades 
are finished in Federal Yel- 
low, with high visibility alter- 
nating 6-inch yellow and black 
striping. On the job, the bar- 
ricades stand 39 inches high, 
elevating mounted flashing 
lights well above the level of 
ordinary car headlights. Off the job, they fold to a com- 
pact 24,” width for easy storage or racking in a minimum 
amount of space. 
R. E. Dietz Co., 225 Wilkinson Street, Syracuse 1, 
New York (Item 44) 


Emergency Traffic Controller 

As an addition to its two-phase emergency traffic con- 
troller, Arnold Electric Co., Inc., announces a new three- 
phase controller, thereby making this equipment suitable 
for any municipality, small or large. Inoperative inter- 
section signals can be put back in service within a minute 
by anyone, according to the company, thereby avoiding the 
trafic confusion and accidents that often result from dead 
signals 

Arnold Electric Co., Inc., 723 N. Addison Rd., Villa 
Park, Illinois (Item 45) 
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Fire Extinguish 


For more details circle No. 84 
on enclosed return posta 


Flare Warning Lights 


ption copy i ery type of transistor- 
zed light made by Esco. For construction, 
utilities, municipalities and other applica- 
tions that require a bright, flasher warning 
ight 
For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card 


Street & Traffic Signs 

Municipal Street Sign Co Im 128-10 
14th Avenue, College Point 56, N. Y. has 
ivailable specifications and prices on the 
complete line of reflective street signs and 
traffic signs. Featured is their type EA-15. 
A one-piece extruded aluminum street sign 
which incorporates a double-faced sign 
blade complete with necessary supporting 
Individual reflective ‘‘Scotchlite’’ 
sign faces are available along with blade 
blanks for those who wish to apply their 


own sign faces 


fixtures 


For more details circle No. 86 
on enclosed return postal card 


Traffic Control 

Discussion of ways and means of ap- 
proaching high-volume non-stop urban 
traffic flow is contained in a reprint of 
i recently presented paper titled ‘‘Methods 
and Primes for Signalized Traffic Control.’ 
Stressed is the vital aspect of correct basic 


design of street systems Considerations 


treated 


include signalized control proc- 
esses, grid layouts, vehicular speeds, time 

les, road widths, and block sizes, among 
Traffic-Wise Process Co., 520 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y 


others 


For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety-Glo Traffic Cloths 

jackets, mitts, and 
traffic 
clothes have alternate stripes of fluorescent 
flame orange for daytime visibility and 
phosphorescent white t make the wearer 
actually glow in the dark Catalog avail- 
able from Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc 
1 Elmira Heights 


Available in vests 


Sam Brown belts, Safety-Glo 


139 Grand Central Ave 
a 2 
For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card 


Auger-Type Ice Control Body 
A four-page bulletin describing the Al- 
SC ice control body has been published 
Baughman Mfg. Co 
vis. This unit can be installed in any 
ight dump truck 


Jerseyville, 


preads salt, sand or 
cinders on snow or ice covered streets in 
desired pattern up to 60 ft. wide. Pat- 
tern is controlled from the cab and the 
material is fed to spinner by auger type 
For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card 


Street Lighting 
Design and Application of Holophane 
ismatic Street Lighting Refractors” is a 
mage booklet now vailable from the 


Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Illustrated are basic 
prismatic principles, vertical and lateral 
distributions, open bottom type one piece 
refractor, and refractors for fluorescent 
lamps. Plus the various applications such 
as residential street, highways, thruways, 
expressways, bridges and main business 
streets 

For more details circle No. 90 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Windshield Washers 


Literature is available 
No. 2200 windshield washer manufactured 
by the Anderson Co., 1075 Grant Street, 
Gary 40, Indiana. Fits all U. S, cars and 
trucks, and features an extra large ca- 


describing the 


pacity translucent plastic reservoir which 
is freezeproof, shockproof, and heat resist- 
ant The washer comes complete, ready 
for immediate installation 


For more details circle No. 91 
on enclosed return postal card 


Brake Warning Device 
Information is available from the Brake 
Warning Sales Co., P.O. Box 8983, 1713 
S.W. 4th Court, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
describing their original fluid supply and 
Installed on any 
vehicle having hydraulic brakes, it informs 
the driver, by means of a red light on the 
dash, that the brake fluid is low, caused 
either by a leak or that simply that more 
brake fluid is needed The unit also 
serves as a reservoir, keeping the master 


level indicator system 


cylinder closed, helping to prolong the 
life of the cylinder 

For more details circle No. 92 

on enclosed return postal card 


Adequate Highway Signing 
Bulletin OLP-1023, 20 pages, discusses 
criteria for determining proper highway 
sign lighting, giving sketches and photo- 
graphs of typical fixture installations, De- 
scribed is how to calculate required illumi- 
nation levels, proper mounting of fixtures, 
and photometric data for luminaires, with 
and without covers, parallel and_ tilted. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y 


For more details circle No. 93 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Thermal Snow Melters 

A bulletin has just been issued describ- 
ing stationary, semi-mobile and fully mo- 
bile types Details of fuel consumption 
power, and physical sizes are given. Also 
shown is a means of calculating the size 
of snow melter needed for a specific area 
This information is given on both a weight 
basis and a volume basis. The melter is 
based on the very high heat release burner 
equipment of Thermal, which has been 
utilized for many years in industrial proc- 

Thermal Research 
Conshohocken, Pa 


ess heating equipment 
& Engineering Corp., 


For more details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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The ICC’s Role 

From Page 44 

ing effect. The commission also has 
directed that attention to the safety 
compliance of motor carriers shall be 
taken into account whenever carriers 
apply for temporary authority to ex- 
tend their operations on the basis of 
an immediate and urgent need. 

During 1960, 378 criminal or civil 
cases were filed in the federal courts 
against motor carriers and drivers for 
violations of our safety regulations. 
The investigations from which these 
cases resulted were made by our staff. 

Our study of accident reports fre- 
quently results in our communicating 
with the Bureau of Public Roads and, 
through it, to state highway authori- 
ties, regarding the’ need for highway 
design, marking, or signalling 1m- 
provements. We also have communt- 
cated to manufacturers of vehicles and 
components conditions which have ap- 
peared to us to warrant changes in 
design. These suggestions and recom- 
mendations have been on a coopera- 
tive basis, but have met with consid- 
erable success in obtaining design 
changes in vehicles and also in high- 
way improvements. 

The commission has no facilities 
with which to carry on research and 
no funds with which to finance re- 
search by other government or private 
agencies for it. However, recognizing 
the vital need for research and the 
knowledge gained thereby, we have 
availed ourselves of the facilities of 
other agencies of the government to 
some extent and have obtained the 
cooperation of privately financed tech- 
nical associations, When the commis- 
sion adopted its regulations relating to 
emergency brake functions in May 
1956, it took note of the differences 
of opinion between the proponents 
of different systems. As a consequence, 
we arranged with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to carry on brake research 
in its laboratory and in field experi- 
ments. We obtained the advice and 
assistance of an Industry Advisory 
Committee. We supplied the service 
of a mechanical engineer, The manu- 
facturers of vehicles, and the Depart- 
ment of the Army furnished vehicles 
for the conduct of actual highway tests. 
Manufacturers of brake components 
‘ loaned equipment for use in the labo- 
ratory. We expect to obtain valuable 
information from this work. Industry 


sources also, at our request, are now 


conducting experiments looking  to- 
ward the development of portable 
light intensity measuring device to fill 
a long existing inspection need. 

In conclusion, we invite the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee to informa- 
tion contained in the commission's 
74th Annual Report to Congress, con- 
cerning the results of our safety work 
insofar as they can be measured by 
information available to us. We obtain 
accident reports only from  for-hire 
carriers — about 1-7 of the total 
number of carriers subject to our 
regulation, but who, we believe, carry 
on the largest proportion of the inter- 
A chart on Page 138 
of the annual report shows that in the 
five year period ending with 1959, 
property carriers reporting data to the 
commission operated 3814 billion ve- 
hicle miles, 25.2 per cent more than 
the miles for the preceding five years. 
In the later period, despite the mileage 
increase and despite the increase in 
total use of the highways, carriers re- 
porting accidents to the commission 
reported 2.1 per cent less fatalities 
than in the earlier five year period. In 
the case of buses, in the five years 
ending with 1959, miles decreased by 
15 per cent but fatalities decreased 
by 30.1 per cent under the previous 
five years, 


state business. 


Beyond and in addition to the re- 
sults shown by these data, we are con- 
vinced that our work has produced far 
reaching beneficial safety results not 
capable of demonstration by statistics. 
Thousands of carriers subject to our 
safety jurisdiction do not report either 
accidents or mileage data, so any im- 
provement in their experience is not 
reflected. The effect we have had on 
truck and bus design has been felt far 
beyond the vehicles operated in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, as once a 
vehicle design, or component design, 
is changed, the increased safety re- 
sulting therefrom benefits all users. 
So, also, is the effect of our driver 
standards carried to those governed by 
state agencies which adopt them. Yet, 
although excellent results have been 
achieved, we recognize that much vi- 
tally important work still remains to 
be done to continue to prevent loss of 
lives, avoid injuries, and curtail prop- 
erty losses. I am sure it will be the 
purpose of the commission vigorously 
to press toward this objective to the 
fullest extent of its powers and facili- 


ties. 10°) 
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The case of 


SAM the human 
BATTERING RAM 


He put his trust in a weak seat belt. 

Safety minded Sam always 
fastened his seat belt, but the 
belt let him down or, worse yet, 
failed and “threw him out.” Tre- 
mendous pressures are imposed 
when a car or truck is crashed 
and many seat belts will break 
under crash conditions. 


e-HE puto Seat Beits 
are SAFE 


Made to be light, comfort- 
able, long wearing, strong and 
above all SAFE! The metal-to- 
metal quick release frees the 
driver or passenger instantly, 
AFTER THE CRASH. The 2-inch- 
wide nylon webbing is shock- 
absorbing, giving protection 
against sudden stops. Safe-Hi 
equipment is safe—just as safe 
as continuing research and a life- 
time of experience can make it. 
Safe-Hi Seat Belts meet or exceed 
U. S. Gov’t specifications. For 
complete information on Safe-Hi 
Auto Seat Belts, Construction 
Workers’ Belts, Lanyards, Shock 
Absorbers, Ladder Shoes...write 
for FREE catalog. 

RO-2 
Gofe tte 
Safety Equipment is made by 


rose 


O ROSE MFG. co 


manufacturing co. 


2700 W. Barberry Place, Denver 4, Colo. 
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Traffic Court Program 
From Page 25 


If allowed to continue without di- 
lution of its present progress, this 
court will be the national model in 
this area of the administration of jus- 
tice,’ Economos said. 

“Although there are many courts 
with county-wide jurisdiction in the 
United States, there is none, as far 
as we can find out, which has been 
established in quite the same manner 
It is a direct product of the Home 
Rule Charter which created the Metro- 
politan Government of Dade County. 
It truly represents the judicial branch 
of metropolitan government and has 
exclusive jurisdiction over all county 
ordinances.” 

Other important big jobs recently 
undertaken by the Traffic Court Pro- 
gram staff are work in the traffic court 
systems of Philadelphia, Pa., Yonkers, 
N. Y., Scarsdale, N. Y., Phoenix, 
Ariz., and in the states of Rhode Is- 
land, Kansas, Indiana, Illinois. Louisi- 


ana, North Dakota, Oklahoma and 
Arizona. 

The biggest current job is a county- 
by-county study of the traffic courts of 
Florida. This work, which is the 
most comprehensive ever undertaken 
in any state, will take two years. It 
is being done for the Judicial Council 
of Florida with financing by the In- 
surance Institute for Highway Safety. 

Lillian Banahan, in discussing the 
project, pointed out that it will take 
the entire staff to gather statistics. 

“The Florida study is in effect a 
series of local studies which we do 
much more thoroughly than most state 
studies. Florida plans to do this sort 
of thing in every court in the state. 
This means a visit to every courtroom 
in the state during a court session to 
observe procedures, an examination of 
the case load of every court and a 
study of its financing.” 

In discussing studies of courts, 
Economos explained that there is often 
a period of negotiation covering sev- 
eral years before work is actually 





of conditions. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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started under contract, because the in- 
terest in improvement is not quite 
strong enough, or because the court 
isn't willing to cooperate. 

“Our first actual study in any field 
was in Hartford, Conn., where we 
established a Traffic Violations Bureau 
under the auspices of the court. We 
began work in January of 1942 and 
completed the work in April,” he said. 

“It is interesting to note that many 
of these studies are long-term projects. 
The work in Arizona is typical, Field 
work was performed in March and 
April of 1952, and the preliminary 
report was presented late in April, and 
the final report in June of that year. 

“Nothing happened. The report lay 
there for almost a decade. But then, 
all of a sudden last year, the state 
of Arizona asked that we have the re- 
port reproduced for distribution, and 
now there is active interest in court 
improvement in that state. You plant 
a seed, The fact that nothing develops 
from it, doesn’t mean the work has 
been wasted. The important thing ts 
that the recommendations that were 
made back in 1952 are still valid to- 
day and in line with the national 
standards.” 


The Money 

I was curious about how communi- 
ties go about getting better court fa- 
cilities. I asked the staff who starts 
the ball rolling, where the money 
comes from, and what the courts do 
themselves. 

‘It's tax money,” Lillian explained, 
“and how they get it depends on the 
local situation, Sometimes a special 
bond issue must be approved.” 

Moskau said the judges or prosecu- 
tors usually take the initiative by call- 
ing the situation to the attention of 
the local safety council or some local 
support group, or whoever “happens 
to be alive” in the community. 

“Sometimes there is a reluctance on 
the part of the court to ask for money,” 
Miss Banahan said, “and also a feel- 
ing that since they are supposed to be 
non-political they should not state an 
opinion on something that will even- 
tually become political inasmuch as 
there must be a decision by election. 
That is why it is important to have 
citizen support groups at work who 
can speak for them to get the things. 
they need.” 

The importance of the conferences 
conducted by ABA, and their Law 
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and Layman Conferences, in generat- 
ing interest in the improvement of 
courts is illustrated time after time. 

“Judges, lawyers, prosecutors and 
court attaches go to these conferences 
and find out how they should be set 
up and run,” Lillian said, “Later when 
they reach a higher office in the gov- 
ernment, or court, they call in our 
staff to help them make a study and 
reorganize. 

‘This was the case in Scarsdale. 
man who was general counsel for Esso 
Standard Oil Co. had just been elected 
police justice. He attended the annual 
ABA meeting in Miami intending to 
be at those sessions dealing with cor- 
porate law, but when he heard the 
Trafic Court Program was having a 
full program during the meeting, he 
attended those sessions instead. He 
was new to his office and wanted to 
learn more about it. He became in- 
terested and attended one of the court 
conferences at Yale University last 
year. There he talked with Jim about 
help from ABA in a study of the 
courts in Scarsdale. 

“As a result, a contract for the work 

which is on a cost reimbursable ba- 
sis—was entered into during the fall, 
and I began work in January.” 

She said the problem in Scarsdale 
was typical of the problems in most 
cities in which they work. 


“The traffic case load had been 
growing rapidly, but the court person- 
nel had not been expanded,” she said. 

The case load had tripled since 1950, 

and this year, for the first time in 
the court's history, a large backlog 
of cases had piled up. The first and 
shortest phase of the work was to 
study what the problem was and learn 
how they were processing traffic tick- 
ets. I did this work in January and 
pulled my notes together and prepared 
a manual on procedure in the han- 
dling of traffic tickets. Early in April 
I was in Scarsdale and got tentative 
approval of this procedure from the 
various city officials. Later in April 
I installed the part of this system in- 
volving parking tickets. Sometime after 
this, Milton Moskau conducted a train- 
ing program there for police officers 
on how the new uniform ticket works, 
and then I went down to work out 
any bugs in the system.” 

“Scarsdale is a beautiful commu- 
nity,’ Miss Banahan continued, ‘‘but 
like many others they haven't invested 


enough money in their courtroom 
which stands out like a sore thumb. 
It is about like a courtroom you would 
find in a rural town, just a rough 
room, no elevated bench, folding 
chairs around the room, plain painted 
walls, two green shaded windows and 
not sufficient office space. We rec- 
ommended improvement in these fa- 
cilities and that they obtain better fa- 
cilities elsewhere.” 


No Common Problem 

I asked the staff if there is any 
one problem common to most of the 
courts needing reformation. They do 
not believe it is possible to generalize. 

“In some places the problem is the 
judge, in others it is lack of money,” 
Lillian said. “I believe all courts have 
some financial problems. One of the 
reasons is that the work loads have 
grown so tremendously over the years, 
while courts and their staffs have re- 
mained static. 

“What we found in Yonkers, N. Y 


in our study last year ts typical. In 


Send coupon for information 
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1930 the court had handled 330 traf- 
fic cases, but in 1958 they handled 
58,000 cases, and the number of 
judges was the same as in 1930. Now, 
with this kind of increase in work- 
load you need manpower, which costs 
money. 

‘That is part of the problem. In 
other areas we find the citizens them- 
selves have a problem in arousing the 
interest of a judge in trafhc safety 
improvement. Each place is different, 
and that is what keeps the work in- 
teresting and the reason studies must 
be made.” 

In all of its work the staff promotes 
the use of the uniform trafhc ticket. 
Moskau said the ticket is now used 
in more than 2,000 communities, with 
others adopting it rapidly. 

Moskau had just completed direct- 
ing state traffic court conferences in 
Nebraska, Ohio, Mississippi, and Ari- 
zona, and was preparing for others 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

These conferences are of three day 
duration,” Moskau said, “while the 


evidence 
convicts no drunken drivers 


Tur unsupported opinion of the ar- 


seldom sufficient to 
convict a drunken driver But when 
that opinion is backed by a BREATHA- 
LYZER test—it's a different matter. This 
instrument measures the proportion of 
ilcohol in the blood by a simple breath 
test. It does not violate the legal rights 
f the defendant in any way. The 
BREATHALYZER provides an unalter- 
ible record — with finger-prints for 
evidence acceptable in court, It is inex- 
pensive to operate, requires little main- 
tenance, and its principle is easy to ex- 
plain in a courtroom 


resting officer is 


~ 
| STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, New Jersey 


| [) Please send me Breathalyzer Bulletin J-5 
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Please arrange for demonstration 
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regional conferences run a full five 
days. We usually have around 30 reg- 
istrants which is a good size and en- 
ables us to give personal attention to 
those attending. 

‘The legal staff of the Trathc In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, helps 
conduct these meetings. Normally the 
ABA staff uses about a third of the 
time for lecturing, the Traffic Institute 
a third, and local speakers such as 
the head of the driver licensing de- 
partment, the governor, attorney gen- 
eral or some other official take most 
of the remaining time. We close with 
a question and answer period.’ 

I asked if the questions brought 
out in these sessions are fairly uniform 

‘We find that the problems that 
do come up are the same in all parts 
of the country,” he said. “The questions 
we get in Arizona are about the same 
as those in Ohio or some other state 
One of the big problems which ts 
always discussed is the handling of 
driving while intoxicated cases. You 
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6 6—lUra oes 
this by fulfill- 
ing both of the 
conditions es- 
sential to a 
really effective 
Safety Patrol. 


get the impression there isn’t much 
handled in these courts other than 
intoxicated driving cases, whereas they 
are actually but a small percentage. 
Such cases are important and often 
hard to handie.”’ 


The program is aimed primarily at 
judges and prosecutors, Moskau ex- 
plained, but occasionally police ofh- 
cers do attend. Because of the im- 
portance of the courts in the traffic 
picture, the cooperation of the state 
and local safety organizations is 
sought. Representatives of these groups 
serve on public support panel discus- 
sions or lecture on the role of the 
local safety council or organization in 
the local safety picture. 


Arthur Schumacher’s main responsi- 
bility is handling the regional trafhc 
court conferences and working on the 
Law and Layman conferences. 


“We have completed three of our 
six regional conferences of the year,”’ 
he said. “The first of these was in 
California in January, the second at 
Yale in March, the third at Fordham 
in June. We go to Denver in July, 
Tennessee in September and will hold 
the final one of the year at North- 
western in October. 


“My work is general promotion of 
the conference, program planning, 
housing and participation in the con- 
ference as a leader. Also, I handled 
most of the arrangements for our 
lawyer and layman conference at In- 
dianapolis in mid-May which was held 
in connection with the mid-central re- 
gional meeting of the ABA.” 
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is being done could not be included 
in this account. 

There can be no doubt that the job of 
upgrading the nation’s traffic courts 
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improvement in those courts which 
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important milestone for the 45,000 companies, large and small, 
which offer the Payroll Savings Plan to their employees. Payroll 


Savings is the heart of the bond program, and the means 

TH FE» which millions of families have seen dreams realized 
since 1941. It has been good for business and industry... 

good for local communities ...good for the nation’s 

H FA RT re welfare. Above all it is good for the citizen 
who sees in each Savings Bond a share in his 


country’s future. 
If yours is one of the 45,000 participating companies, this 


anniversary year offers a good reason for renewed promotion. 


Forhelp and suggestions, contact your State Sav. 
’ ings Bonds Director, or write: U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 
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We Blame Bad Weather? Driving After Dark, 
Speed, and 48 other timely topics pertaining to 
safe driving. 

Price each: 1 — $2.25; 2 — $1.95; 10 — $1.70; 
100—$1.60. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Donald S. Buck has gained a national reputation 
as a stimulating and sometimes controversial com- 
mentator and critic of current fleet accident pre- 
vention techniques. He has been concerned with 
driving safety for the past 27 years. He has been 
a state trooper, a fleet safety engineer, chief of safety 
for the U. S. Army Transportation Corps, and 
director of safety for the U. S. Continental Army 
Command. Many of his articles have appeared in 
Commercial Car Journal, and he has frequently 
addressed the National Safety Congress and various 
college and university groups. 
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5 MINUTE SAFETY TALKS 
FOR DRIVER SUPERVISORS 


A safety talk should reflect 
the personality of the company and 
the supervisor that gives it! 


A few sincere, friendly words from their supervisor 
can make a lasting impression on your driving crew. 
Weekly 5 minute talks can be one of your most effec- 
tive accident prevention aids. To be convincing, it 
must be the man talking. not a text book. The words 
must be his own. The message must be personal 
sounding. And he should have something important 
to say. 


Your supervisors can do the job for you, if you give 
them the help they need. Book 3 on driving safety 
outlines a full year of interesting weekly talks for 
them. They are written with warmth and humor in 
a style that your men can deliver easily and naturally. 
And they are loaded with sound, practical advice on 
how to drive safely, and what to be careful of. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





